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Editor’s 
introduction 


Sociology has changed dramatically in the past decade. Sociolo- 
gists have provided an ever increasing diversity of empirical and 
theoretical approaches that are advancing our understanding of 
the complexities of societies and their educational arrangements. 
It is now possible to see the over-simplification of the earlier 
sociological view of the world running smoothly with agreed 
norms of behaviour, with institutions and individuals performing 
functions that maintained society and where even conflict was 
restricted to ‘agreed’ areas. This normative view of society with 
its functionalist and conflict theories has now been augmented by 
a range of interpretative approaches in which the realities of 


ethnomethodologists and other reflexive theorists. Together they 
have emphasized the part that individual perceptions play in 
determining social reality and have challenged many of the 
characteristics of society that earlier the sociologists had assumed 
to be ‘given’. 1 
The new approaches have had striking effects upon the sociol- 
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this study of the school we can see with special clarity the ways in 
which individual teachers’ and students’ definitions of the situa- 
tion help to determine its social arrangements; how perceptions of 
achievement can not only define achievement but also identify 
those who achieve; how expectations about schooling can deter- 
mine the nature and evaluation of schools. 

This series of volumes explores the main areas of the sociology 
of the school in which new understanding of events is now avail- 
able. Each introduces the reader to the new interpretations, 
juxtaposes them against the longer standing perspectives and 
reappraises the contemporary practice of education and its con- 
sequences. 

In each specialist authors develop their own analyses of central 
issues such as poverty, opportunity, comprehensive schooling, the 
language and interaction of the classroom, the teacher’s role, the 
ecology of education, and ways in which education acts as an 
instrument of social control. The broad spectrum of themes and 
treatments is closely interrelated; it is offered to all who seek new 
illumination on the practice of education and to those who wish to 
know how contemporary sociological theory can be applied to 
educational issues, 

One of the most striking features of a growing number of 
contemporary educational systems is the comprehensive school. 
Well established in North America, more recently introduced in 
Europe, these schools aim to provide common education for 
children of all abilities and all social backgrounds. ‘Sociological’ 
arguments have formed an important component of the advocacy 
that has preceded them and the debate that now surrounds them. 
In The sociology of comprehensive schooling Paul Bellaby 
offers a sociological examination not only of the schools but also 
of the arguments. He traces the development of the concept of 
comprehensive education in modern western societies, and con- 
siders the political processes through which comprehensive 
schools came to be established. He uses previously unpublished 
- sesearch evidence to examine the remarkably different patterns of 

sthooling? which emerge within a comprehensive system. The 
book provides a new and perceptive view of comprehensive 
schools and the consequences to which they give rise. 


John Eggleston 


What is 
comprehensive 
schooling? 


Most of this book deals with issues in England. It outlines the 
history of English comprehensive schools, It asks how far the 
intentions of reformers have been met inside the schools, and 
what is left unchanged by reorganization. 

However, to understand the issues we must put them in per- 
spective. It is in this spirit that sociological ideas and methods are 
used throughout the book. Sociologists do not speak with one 
voice. As in all subjects, different arguments issue from different 
premises, The author writes within a perspective that is basically 
Marxist. 

England’s experience is not unique. We can find parallels in 
other countries — especially in Western Europe. There are also 
instructive contrasts - with the United States and Socialist 
countries. Comparisons between educational systems prompt us 
to attempt to explain what countries have in common and 
they differ. s (S 
' This brings us to a further point. The pattern of educational 
institutions in a country is only partly independent of the wider 
society and culture. Changes like comprehensive reform have to 
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be related to broader shifts in ideas and beliefs, in social relations 
and in economic structure. The concepts of reform may come 
from educationists and the will for reform from politicians, but 
these actors take many of their lines from prevailing opinion, and 
have to shape their parts in relation to others in society. One 
mistaken tendency, then, is to explain everything by the in- 
tentions of individuals or groups. Equally wrong-headed is the 
attempt to reduce reforms to simple causes apparently outside 
human control, like the growth of income per head or the rise of 
socialism. Society is a highly complex structure. 

This being so, it would be surprising to find that compre- 
hensive schools were as novel in what they actually did as some 
seem to suggest. In fact they are likely to be subject to many of the 
same social constraints as other secondary schools. 


Comprehensive schools in England 


There are many questions to ask about comprehensive schooling, 
but first we must discuss the meaning of the term. 

In England, its most concrete meaning is the abolition of the 
selection of children at 11-plus for separate grammar and second- 
ary modern schools, and the establishment of secondary schools 
attended by children of all abilities. Soon after the 1944 Educa- 
tion Act, which made possible the extension of ‘secondary’ 
education to all up to fifteen years of age, a few schools were 
founded on the comprehensive model, but most were either 
grammar schools selecting the top 20 per cent at eleven, or the 
new secondary moderns who received the remainder. Within the 
broad national picture, there were many local variations. In some 
Welsh education authorities, two in five children at eleven would 
be sent to grammar school; some English authorities catered for 
fewer than one in five. The influential Norwood Report of 1943 
envisaged a tripartite system of selective grammar, selective 
technical and non-selective modern schools, each dealing with 

ildren of a different aptitude (‘academic’, ‘technical’, and 
‘acticaY), While the provision of grammar school places was 
general, only a minority of education authorities established 
technical schools, chiefly in larger urban areas. Variation in pro- 
vision was in some respects also inequality. The campaign to re- 
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organize secondary schooling stems from the middle 1950s. The 
Labour leadership did not make comprehensive education firm 
policy until the early 1960s. But after it returned to power in 
1964 (for the first time since 1951) it put pressure on local 
authorities to prepare plans for reorganization. Though ap- 
parently impeded by a period of Conservative rule (1970-74), 
the reform has in fact continued gradually, without state legisla- 
tion to enforce it, since 1964/65. 

The graph illustrates the progress of comprehensive schooling 
in England and Wales between 1950 and 1974, the last date for 
which statistics are currently available. Comprehensive schooling 
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began to lift off during the Conservative government between 
1951 and 1964, though it was not until the late fifties and early 
sixties, the period associated with the postwar baby boom or 
‘bulge’ in the secondary school intake, that local authorities and 
the Ministry were prepared to extend experiments with this form 
of school organization. The impact of the Labour Government’s 
famous Circular 10/65 is readily seen. Mrs Thatcher’s much 
criticized handling of local authority reorganization plans be- 
tween 1970 and 1974 (when she was Minister of Education in the 
Conservative government) did not seem to slacken the pace of 
reform. In the course of 1973 the halfway mark was passed, that 
is more than 50 per cent of children of secondary school age in 
the maintained sector were attending comprehensive sehools (igi- 
cluding a small number in middle schools of 10-13 age range). 
However, the official statistics on which the graph is based 
have to be interpreted with care. In its survey of comprehensive 
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reorganization in 1971, the Campaign for Comprehensive Educa- 
tion reduced the official figure for that year (36-5 per cent) to as 
little as 12 per cent by specifying more rigorous standards for use 
of the term comprehensive (CCE, 1971). One and a half per cent 
in middle schools were left out. Schools in schemes that were still 
selective (for example at the age of transfer from the first to the 
second level secondary schools), schools that practised selection 
among themselves, and those that coexisted with grammar 
schools in their catchment areas, made up the majority of those 
remaining, and these too were excluded to reach the figure of 
12 per cent in ‘fully comprehensive’ education. Even this exercise 
was not as rigorous as some might have wished. Comprehensive 
schools frequently (even normally) practise selection internally : 
only a quarter in 1972 had even a degree of mixed ability group- 
ing in the early years, while most also selected for O-level and 
CSE streams after thirteen or fourteen and on entry to the sixth 
form (Benn and Simon, 1972). If one defined ‘comprehensive’ by 
the absence of selection by academic ability there would be few 
schools to include in the graph, even now. 

The official statistics also conceal the considerable diversity of 
schemes among local education authorities (LEAs). Setting aside 
the extent to which plans are realized in the various authorities 
for the moment, there are three main sources of variation. The 
first is whether the individual schools cover the whole secondary 
age range, are part of a ‘tiered’ arrangement, or carry their intake 
to sixteen before sending some of them to sixth form college. The 
second source of variation complicates the first: it is the age at 
which secondary education begins. This was fixed by law until 
1964 at eleven, but since that date some authorities have adopted 
‘middle schools’, which span part of both primary and secondary 
ages — not the same age range, but either 8-12, 9-12, 9-13, or 
10-13. The third source of variation is more subtle: it is how the 
authority allocates pupils to its various secondary schools. In 
many ‘tiered’ arrangements, all pupils are transferred from the 
lower to the upper secondary school at a single age, such as 
pe of fourteen. In some, however, it is only a proportion of 

pils who are transferred to the upper school, the rest remaining 
in the lower school until compulsory leaving age. Those trans- 
ferred may be determined by parents’ choice, by the selection of 
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teachers, or by parents in consultation with teachers (‘guidance’). 
Transfer to the sixth form and to courses for formal examinations 
at sixteen is also done in a variety of ways, as we have hinted 
already. Further there is no standard formula for determining the 
intake into form one of a comprehensive school. It might be all 
pupils from a ‘catchment area’ or from ‘feeder’ primary schools. 
However, many authorities try to redress imbalances of ability 
between pupils in their schools by directing a few children from 
their local comprehensive to another that is adjacent. The com- 
bination of these three types of variation in schemes of com- 
prehensive reorganization makes for a complex patchwork over 
the country as a whole. Having achieved a certain regularity after 
the 1944 Education Act, Britain’s system of state secondary 
education is now as complex as that of the United States. 

Some of the complexity will vanish when the full intent of 
Circular 10/65 is realized. For though Mrs Thatcher sought to 
remove it in 1970, the Circular was restored as the main guide to 
policy by the incoming Labour government in 1974. This docu- 
ment gave firm approval only to all-through schools (of 11-18 age 
range), and to tiered arrangements where all pupils transferred 
at thirteen or fourteen from lower to upper secondary schools. 
Since then schemes incorporating middle schools and sixth form 
colleges have become almost equally acceptable to the Ministry. 
But there is no doubt that any form of partial transfer between 
lower and upper schools, before leaving age, is seen as a half- 
measure which should be superseded by full transfer in the long 
term. Parents’ choice between comprehensive schools near to 
where they live is probably becoming more not less common : it is 
institutionalized in many authorities, such as Inner London. 

There are two reasons for the present diversity. One is the 
balance of power between central and local government. In law 
(that is currently the 1944 Act and the Act of 1902 which set up 
the local education authorities), the LEA is solely responsible for 
the pattern of school organization in its area. Its powers do not 
extend to determining the ages of compulsory schooling. Beyond 
that there is little that such an authority cannot do in educay 
tion of children. This was confirmed in the summer of 1976 by 
the Court of Appeal and the House of Lords in a dispute between 
the Minister and Tameside local education committee. It arose 
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because the Conservative group that gained control in the May 
elections wished to restore selective education in defiance of 
government policy, and was ordered to retract by the Minister. 
The High Courts upheld Tameside’s appeal against a previous 
Divisional Court ruling in favour of the Minister, arguing that 
Tameside had not acted ‘unreasonably’ in the meaning of the Act. 
Yet the gap between the law and fact is a femiliar one. The effect 
of Circular 10/65 on local authorities is one illustration of the 
status that Ministerial ‘advice’ has in power relations between 
government which can change the law itself if necessary, and 
local authorities who depend on money voted by Parliament to 
carry out capital programmes. Even so, the party in power and 
the Ministry have to feel their way in relation to changing public 
opinion, and so comprehensive reorganization in Britain has been 
a compromise between the guiding hand of the Minister and the 
impulses towards reform or against it of local education authori- 
ties. 

The other reason for diversity is that local authorities have in 
turn to compromise with the schools which are to be reorganized. 
British schools are not told what they should teach or how they 
should teach it. It is true that indirectly the work of the school is 
influenced by various outside agencies — the inspectorate, the 
Schools Council and the examination boards among them. 
Further, since 1944 all state maintained schools have had to 
accept whatever pupils the local authority has allocated to them. 
But the facts of life (and indeed Ministerial advice in the Cir- 
culars) have led local authorities to consult, especially with 
teachers, and to some degree with parents, before reorganizing 
the schools in a locality. The visible result of this level of com- 
promise is that most authorities, especially the larger ones, not 
only differ from each other but individually contain a consider- 
able diversity of comprehensive schools. 

A bill is presently under discussion which will make com- 
prehensive reorganization legally binding on local authorities. An 
Act of Parliament to reduce the present diversity of schemes (and 

f indivjdual schools) would also involve a radical change in the 
alance between central government, local authorities and indi- 
vidual schools, in favour of a far more centralized system of 
education. That greater central control is in the minds of the 
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present Labour government is reflected in the Prime Minister's 
suggestion (October 18th, 1976) that a core curriculum should be 
laid down for all secondary schools. 

As it is, local authority schemes are not only diverse, they are 
also in varied stages of completion. Of the 146 LEAs in England 
(excluding Wales and Scotland), thirty-six had reorganized com- 
pletely by January 1974, but twenty-four had not yet started. 
However, ninety-two authorities in England were over the half- 
way mark: two thirds of the London authorities, three fifths of 
the provincial urban authorities (the County Boroughs) and 63 
per cent of the Counties. Since April 1974 local government has 
been radically reorganized, except for London which was re- 
formed in 1965. But there are as yet no figures for the period 
after local government reorganization, and it is convenient and 
less confusing to refer to the old pattern throughout this book. 

In that great majority of the erstwhile LEAs which had not 
carried the reform to completion by January 1974, comprehensive 
schools often ‘coexisted’ with selective schools which took pupils 
from their catchment areas. This ‘creaming off’ was also con- 
ducted by schools that the LEAs did not control. England has a 
strong independent, fee-paying sector, which contained more than 
400,000 pupils of secondary age in January 1974, approaching 10 
per cent of the age range. In addition 122,000 pupils attended 
direct grant secondary schools. These had varying proportions of 
places allotted free of fees, which the LEAs usually funded and 
which were open to selective entry. However, the schools’ main 
source of funds was a direct grant from the state. The LEAs had 
virtually no control over direct grant schools with a small pro- 
portion of free places, and very few such schools had agreed to co- 
operate with comprehensive reorganization. In 1975, the Labour 
government decided to phase out the direct grant, thus forcing the 
schools in one of two directions, either into the arms of the LEAs 
or into the independent sector. In the meantime a number of local 
authorities, such as Manchester, had ceased to fund free places at 
direct grant schools in their area. After 1975/6 waa, n 
longer be able to take up selective places in these schools. ae | 
this will prevent the creaming off of bright children whose 
parents do not pay fees for them to be educated, it will not 
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prevent parents who can afford it from seeking schooling in the 
independent sector. 

A further complication that cuts across many of those men- 
tioned so far is the continued provision within English education 
for denominational schools, some of which receive direct grants, 
while others are independently governed but subject to some con- 
trol by the local authority who ‘aids’ them financially. While this 
provision is small as compared with Holland, it remains, especi- 
ally in the case of Church of England and Roman Catholic 
schools, a source of diversity in procedures for allocating children 
to secondary schools, and sometimes an obstacle to a fully com- 
prehensive system. The Catholic Church has recently declared its 
intention to bring all its secondary schools into a closer relation- 
ship, at the level of organization and of curriculum, with the state 
comprehensive system. Hitherto, whether or not a Catholic school 
fell in with an education authority’s plans for reorganization 
depended largely upon local negotiations. The position of Church 
of England schools remains less defined. 


The debate about comprehensive schooling 


The variety of what counts as comprehensive schooling in Eng- 
land makes it troublesome to define the term by pointing to an 
example. And so we shall have to turn to the debate about com- 
prehensive education to find something approaching a definition. 
To many proponents of comprehensive schooling, it is defined 
by the absence of selection; many opponents define it by the 
absence of choice. ‘Selection’ means education authorities’ or 
teachers’ allocating children to different schools or courses. 
‘Choice’ means parents and children deciding for themselves what 
school they will attend or what course they will follow. It is 
obvious that restoring selection by educators is as much opposed 
to giving parents choice in their children’s schooling as it is op- 
posed to ‘comprehensive education’. In fact ridding secondary 
» .»,Schooling of selection is a precondition for complete choice by 
jarents.and children. 
The authority of professionals and administrators has been 
called in question in recent years. Even teachers feel they cannot 
reliably select pupils for different courses at so early an age as 
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eleven. Yet every attempt to loosen control by experts and 
officials involves intervention by the state. In the English context 
(and indeed in most capitalist countries), the state is identified 
with uniformity, while the private sector is seen as the guardian 
of variety, whether in goods and services or in education. Not 
surprisingly, some critics of state control over education view the 
provision of all secondary education in one type of school as a 
reduction in the variety which is plainly another precondition of 
choice of schooling. They advocate wider access to the schools in 
the private sector. This can only be achieved by state funding of 
private schooling, whether directly or through ‘vouchers’ dis- 
tributed to students (Boyson, 1975). 

Most proponents of comprehensive schools seem sympathetic 
to enlarging the choice within education but feel it can be done 
inside a state maintained comprehensive system. They argue, 
indeed, that choice of curriculum can be wider in the one multi- 
function school than between schools which specialize in one type 
of course or another. Thus they look to the development of a 
series of ‘options’ around a common core of studies in the lower 
secondary school, and advocate ‘open access’ to the sixth form, 
rather than confining entry to those with enough O-levels to 
promise success in A-level GCE (Neave, 1975a). 

This disagreement about whether choice can be provided with- 
in comprehensive schools or must be available between schools of 
different types is only part of the debate about comprehensive 
schooling in England. There are of course opponents of com- 
prehensive schools who want a return to selection. It should be 
noted that there is nothing inconsistent in maintaining this view 
and at the same time advocating the abolition of private schools 
(Cox and Dyson, 1971; Cox and Boyson, 1975). Yet others point 
out that comprehensive schooling implies the extension of com- 
pulsory secondary education to more children and for longer: 
some are opposed to this (Illich, 1973). At the same time, there is 
scope for disagreement among people who favour comprehensive 
schooling about how much selection is consistent with the prin- 
ciple. It is to this aspect of the debate that we now turn. © e 

Even within the most fully comprehensive local authorities at 
present there is some selection for special schooling. This is for 
children with a variety of handicaps, some specific some rather 
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ambiguous, ranging from deafness to ‘maladjustment’ and ‘educa- 
tional subnormality’. It could be argued that the comprehensive 
principle requires that at least some of these children are catered 
for in the common school, that it would benefit them and other 
pupils (Anderson, 1973). On the other hand, their separation 
might sometimes be justified by the cost of the facilities they 
need and the economy of concentrating these in, say, one place 
for each local authority. Another embarrassment, however, is 
that the chances of being selected for special schooling are prob- 
ably far from standardized: for example ESN (Educationally Sub- 
Normal) means a certain IQ score in one authority, but a different 
score in another. 

As it is, less attention is paid to this problem in debates about 
comprehensives than to the provision of separate schooling for the 
‘exceptionally gifted’. Some hold that no school can be com- 
prehensive unless it is part of a system that prevents the creaming 
off of the most able to selective schools. On the other hand, in the 
struggle against the abolition of the direct grant from the state to 
what are often ‘super-selective’ grammar schools, it was some- 
times argued that these schools cater for the exceptionally gifted 
and that to continue them is not a violation of the comprehensive 
principle, but a way of concentrating facilities that the com- 
prehensives might not be able to supply. Here there is a clear 
conflict about the definition of ‘comprehensive schooling’. 

There are ambiguities about the organizational form of a 
comprehensive system. In one view it is the content of education 
in the schools, rather than the outward form, that determines 
whether comprehensive schooling is going on. For example, the 
preparation of separate groups of pupils within the school for 
different examinations at sixteen militates against a common cur- 
riculum, at least after the third year. There is disagreement about 
whether ‘comprehensive’ means ‘in the same school’ or ‘in the 
same way’, or more technically whether academic differentiation 
inside schools is consistent with the comprehensive principle. 

s Finally, while comprehensive schools aim to include children 
of almost all abilities, their success in doing so depends on their 
‘catchment areas’. Especially in big cities, the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of a school may be overwhelmingly working class or 
largely middle class; it may, as often in America, include a dis- 
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proportionate number from disadvantaged (or advantaged) ethnic 
or religious groups. Since there is a clear probability that children 
of more prosperous and more educated parents will be more suc- 
cessful at school, comprehensive schools which draw directly 
from their neighbourhoods may be far from ‘comprehensive’ in 
the range of ability among their intake. 

It will be clear by now that there is ambiguity in the term 
‘comprehensive schooling’. First there are competing definitions. 
One extreme resists all academic differentiation: comprehensives 
cannot coexist with selective schools; and streaming violates the 
principle. The other extreme accepts a measure of differentiation 
between and within schools as consistent with a comprehensive 
education system. Clearly, for the more exacting definition of com- 
prehensive schooling, the merger of grammar and (secondary) 
modern schools into a common school is a necessary but by no 
means a sufficient condition for comprehensive education. This 
brings us to a second difficulty, We have to look beyond the out- 
ward forms to the innermost working of a school to discover 
whether comprehensive schooling exists there (see also Marsden, 
1971). 


Arguments for comprehensive schools 


All who favour comprehensive schooling are opposed to segre- 
gating the mass of children into schools that have different cur- 
ricula — like the grammar and the modern — at the early age of 
eleven. But there are three types of arguments against this form 
of segregation. The same arguments are often deployed against 
other kinds of academic differentiation, like special schools for 
the disadvantaged or the exceptionally gifted, and like streaming. 
One of these arguments is explicitly educational, though it is 
based on social and psychological theories. The other two have a 
more overt social-cum-political content. It is not uncommon to 
find two or even three of the views put by the same person. 
Indeed they are not necessarily inconsistent. But it clarifies the 
issue to separate them (Simon, 1970). e D 

At its face value, the educational argument is that early selection 
— the 11-plus for example — does not allow for ‘late developers’. 
These late developers can become trapped if they fail 11-plus and 
must follow a course that is not of the same content or at the same 
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level as the one their latent ability calls for. It was customary to 
allow transfer between grammar and modern schools up to thir- 
teen, but organizational rigidities appeared to inhibit such trans- 
fer. The comprehensive school is, or should be sufficiently flexible 
to allow late developers, and everyone else, to find the subjects 
and the level of study appropriate to their unfolding abilities. 

The psychology that underlies this argument is a criticism of 
the use educationists made of mental testing. Between the wars 
some psychologists believed they had identified a component in 
mental performances that was scaleable, such that everyone could 
be ranked relative to everyone else by his ‘general ability’ or ‘IQ’. 
Educationists saw this as an objective way of allocating pupils to 
different types of school. However, IQ is not a measure of specific 
aptitudes for academic as opposed to technical courses, or for 
these two rather than a course with a more practical and voca- 
tional bent. Further, the tests are not as reliable as a ruler with 
feet and inches marked on it. The same test can give different 
scores for the same person; different tests will give somewhat 
variable results, Finally, while most tests will give a high pro- 
portion of those tested the same rank in relation to others from 
one year to the next, there are individuals for whom IQ can 
change quite sharply in either direction as they grow older. For 
all these reasons the IQ test is subject to error and clearly should 
not be used to allocate children to different courses if the decision 
is irrevocable (Vernon, 1956). 

It is clear that there is a basis for the ‘educational’ argument in 
psychology, but it may seem tendentious to argue that social 
theory lurks below as well. The theory is usually taken for 
granted. It only emerges when one asks: ‘Why try to develop 
everyone’s abilities to the full?’ There are two possible answers : 
the first sees education as a source of individual fulfilment; the 
second interprets schooling as an avenue to jobs, and therefore a 
source of skilled manpower for society, and prestige and income 
for individuals. 

Professional educators are more likely to give the first answer 
than are parents or pupils. If it is followed logically, education 
should ‘general’ rather than ‘vocational’ and the content for 
each person should be determined either by the development of 
his interests or by a classical definition of culture. This point of 
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view is common to ‘progressivism’ and ‘traditionalism’. It is a 
social theory because it believes that the life that people lead 
outside school can be enriched by education. This is by no means 
self-evident. Indeed one of the prevailing questions within pro- 
gressivism is how relevant schooling should be to the specific 
demands society will make on the child. 

If schooling is seen as an avenue to jobs, then comprehensive 
schooling will be justified by the ‘equality of opportunity’ it pro- 
vides. ‘Equality of opportunity’ will imply that there has to be a 
division of labour in society, and that certain inequalities of 
power and rewards must stem from this, but that it is unfair if the 
‘best jobs’ go to the sons of well connected fathers, to those who 
have been bought a good education or indeed to anyone who has 
no proven ability and merit, Educators can sort out who has the 
ability and merit to get to the top. The school must therefore be 
an efficient and scrupulously fair means of sorting the sheep from 
the goats, This may mean deferring selection as long as possible, 
or even allowing the most able to emerge in open contest. 

The social theory in the other two arguments for comprehen- 
sive schooling is much closer to the surface, One of these has been 
called ‘egalitarian’, One of the motives behind the extension of 
secondary education to all, the abolition of fee-paying in County 
grammar schools and the introduction of an almost standard 
competitive examination for entry to these schools at 11-plus, was 
to give working class children an equal chance of the best educa- 
tion. A series of sociological studies in the 1950s and early 1960s 
showed beyond reasonable doubt that the middle classes still had 
far more places at grammar school than their numbers in the 
population would lead one to expect (Little and Westergaard, 
1964). More fundamentally the studies pointed to various 
features of working class upbringing — material conditions, atti- 
tudes and expectations, language — which might militate against 
these children at school. Comprehensive schooling is sometimes 
seen as one way of diminishing these inequalities. It is supposed 
that a school that is socially mixed and has a fair share of equip- 
ment and skilled teachers, will be less likely to reinforce the dis- , 
advantages of working class upbringing than a secondary modern 
school which is overwhelmingly working class and is financed and 
staffed on a less generous scale than grammar schools. A rather 
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different version of the ‘egalitarian’ argument is that putting 
children of diverse social backgrounds into the same school and 
better still into the same school class, will make them more likely 
to mix with each other than if they are segregated by their educa- 
tion. Of course, the more long term expectation is that snobbery 
and conflictual attitudes in society will be diminished. 

The third argument for comprehensive schooling is that a 
common secondary school can be the focus for life in a local 
community. It should do more than teach adolescents. It should 
be the local youth centre, the institute for evening classes, the 
sports centre, the concert hall and theatre, or anything that adult 
members of the community as well as teachers and pupils choose 
to make it. Cambridgeshire began this trend in the 1930s with its 
‘village colleges’. Today some plan to extend the principle to the 
city. Cities are not necessarily anonymous. In old working class 
areas and even in newer housing estates, there may be a strong 
sense of belonging. In any event there is a belief among planners 
and some social workers and teachers that it is possible to build a 
sense of community in areas where people share shopping facili- 
ties, pubs, schools and of course ‘community centres’, As was 
noted earlier, in cities, and even in most small towns and villages, 
people tend to live near to others of the same social class or ethnic 
group. Such one-class residential areas are large enough in many 
cities to supply a whole primary school, often even a whole 
secondary school. The practical application of what ‘we might call 
the ‘communitarian’ ideal for comprehensive schooling tends to 
collide with the ‘egalitarian’ and the ‘educational’ arguments, for 
it is sometimes impossible to achieve a balance of social classes or 
abilities in a school that serves a neighbourhood. 

Some proponents of the community ideal are well aware of 
this. In fact they want to create schools where working class 
education can be perfected. They believe that most schools, in- 
cluding the comprehensives, transmit middle class culture, so that 
working class children are always at a disadvantage, and to suc- 
ceed working class children must effectively become middle class 

» in values and beliefs. This position takes us so far away from such 
common meaning as comprehensive schooling has for other edu- 
cationists, that it is tidier to treat it as a general critique of the 
prevailing system of secondary education (Keddie, 1973). In fact 
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School Board elementary education (pre-1902), workers’ self- 
education and some urban secondary modern schools are more of 
an inspiration to the contemporary working class education move- 
ment than comprehensive schools as others know them or indeed 
the Cambridgeshire village colleges. 

If we add to these varying arguments in favour of compre- 
hensive schools, two points of view from which they are criti- 
cized — the one in defence of selective education and traditional 
standards and methods, the other in favour of enlarged choice in 
secondary education — the debate seems very diverse, and the 
definition of comprehensive schooling seems as elusive as it was 
when we examined the patchwork of actual comprehensive 
organization in the country as a whole. 


The changing polarity in the debate 


But, the actual debate about comprehensive schooling is more 
polarized than this discussion indicates. Further, over the twenty 
years since comprehensive schooling became an issue, the focus of 
conflict has shifted and some people have moved from one side to 
the other. In the first decade it was those who wanted compre- 
hensive schools against defenders of the grammar schools. In- 
creasingly in the second decade the focus became the kind of 
comprehensive system we should have. Some people who had 
defended the grammar schools turned their attention to the cur- 
ticulum of comprehensive schools. Differences among the carly 
campaigners for comprehensive schooling which had been sup- 
pressed in the face of a common enemy came into the open in the 
second decade. 

Two major reasons for this change must have been that re- 
organization was becoming a fact, and that the political parties 
divided on the issue. Many teachers were now working in com- 
prehensive schools and trying to adapt their old approach to 
somewhat new circumstances. Few, if any, received formal pre- 
paration. Training college and university lecturers were usually 
even more in the dark. Thus no common philosophy toek root.e 
Instead, differences in approach, often between young and old 
teachers and in some cases between erstwhile grammar and 
modern school teachers, became magnified into doctrinal disputes 
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when they were taken up by those who taught teachers or wrote 
books on education. The defence of traditional priorities and 
methods of teaching — a concern with the ‘three Rs’, belief in 
discipline, a preference for streaming — became confused with 
championing the ‘grammar tradition’ within the emerging com- 
prehensive system. The progressive movement that had been at 
work in primary schools earlier was increasingly adopted as the 
banner of those who wished to carry the reform of secondary 
education further than achieving a common school for all in a 
neighbourhood. From about 1968, in the wake of the upheaval 
among students in higher education, progressivism became iden- 
tified with opposition to authority, ‘doing your own thing’ and a 
new style of anarcho-syndicalism, the Schools Action Union. 
Most educationists who built doctrine on these trends were ‘mod- 
erates’. Nevertheless they contributed to the impression that to 
champion completion of the comprehensive reform, to be pro- 
gressive and to be left wing went together; to oppose any of these 
tendencies was to defend the ‘grammar tradition’ and to be right 
wing. 

The two major political parties drove each other to opposing 
positions. Conservative Ministers between 1951 and 1964, 
especially Boyle, had approved (limited) experiments with com- 
prehensive education, and a number of Conservative-controlled 
local authorities (such as Leicestershire) had pioneered reforms. 
Once the Labour Party announced its intention to press for 
wholesale reorganization, the Conservatives hardened their atti- 
tudes in defence of the grammar schools. The Labour Party’s 
platform on education confused even its leader, who argued in 
1964 that comprehensive schools were intended to bring grammar 
school education to everyone. But by 1975, the Labour Minister 
of Education was attacking the authors of the latest ‘Black Paper’ 
in defence of traditional positions, for being right wing extremists 
to a man: which was palpably untrue. Meanwhile the Con- 
Servative opposition moved from its rearguard position to an 
attempt to take up the initiative by making a longstanding 

» champion of comprehensive schools, Rhodes Boyson, its spokes- 
man and Shadow Minister of Education and encouraging him to 
develop the argument in favour of wider choice in education. 
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What the opponents have in common: a contrast with 
education in Communist China 


In spite of the polarity there is already more common ground 
among the various factions in the debate than they can be aware 
of. Often when we examine religious disputes in the distant past, 
we are struck by how slight were the doctrinal points that 
separated the two positions. On closer examination, social and 
political or even economic factors seem more decisive than differ- 
ences in beliefs. Obviously it is difficult to put the comprehensive 
debate in a full historical perspective, because it is too close to us. 
What helps, however, is to contrast the contemporary situation we 
know well from within with another setting. In that way we can 
get outside the English educational system and look back at it. 
The education system of Communist China is peculiarly suitable 
for this purpose because many features of it come as a surprise to 
Western observers, and because the Chinese have rather self- 
consciously set out to construct education that fits the proletarian 
revolution in China and is opposed to what they call ‘bourgeois’ 
education (Price, 1970). 

Adult and child education in China is devoted to the recon- 
struction of the economic base, of society and of ideas and beliefs 
in tune with the ongoing proletarian revolution led by the Com- 
munist Party of China. The Party regards functional literacy as 
fundamental. Beyond providing this, the school plays a limited 
part in the educational process. The mass media — posters, film, 
radio, newspapers, pamphlets — and local groups committed to 
discussion and ‘self-criticism’ are major elements in what counts 
as education. The school is meant to be integrated with the mass 
revolution. Thus, since the cultural revolution of 1968, local 
cadres of workers and peasants have played a prominent role in 
its government, and also teach, though there are professional 
teachers too. The skills that are taught are intended for immedi- 
ate needs. Students learn the thoughts of Mao, because they are 
as practical as technical skills in furthering the revolution. Those 
who persist in formal education must combine their studigs withe 
work in industry or farming, so as to resist the tendency for ‘pro- 
fessionals’ to become a separate caste. 

It is difficult to transpose Chinese education into the language 
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of English educationists. Note that there is no ‘education system’ 
in China — no set of institutions specifically committed to teach- 
ing and study, and separated from work, family and politics; and 
therefore no system that interrelates such institutions in terms of 
age-grades, levels (primary, secondary and higher) and means of 
access from one to another. The term ‘vocational training’, which 
takes its meaning from its opposite ‘general education’, has no 
relevance to China. Perhaps connected with these facts is that 
China has no period of compulsory schooling. What is more, the 
most highly schooled Chinese qualify less through examinations 
and similar ‘educational’ criteria than English students in higher 
education, far more because of their credentials as workers for 
revolution. 

By contrast to China, England gives schooling a near- 
monopoly of education. Thus, where the family is encouraged to 
teach children, it is according to models provided by professionals 
like the paediatrician and the educationist. Television screens 
programmes that are specifically ‘educational’ both for pre-school 
children and for those in schools, child or adult (vide the Open 
University). Paperback publishers, like Penguin, distinguish their 
‘educational’ titles from others, and, as a step in this direction, 
make some novels into ‘classics’. Newsagents supply serialized 
encyclopedias according to the educational model. In this way, 
even where the school does not control directly what counts as 
education, it structures the efforts of others to teach their chil- 
dren, and to instruct the people. Not so in China: there it is 
agencies outside the school that determine the content of educa- 


tion — the Party and local cadres: and the school is subservient to 
‘the revolution’. 


t spending whatever 
7 there has been pressure to 
model the curriculum to meet manpower plans. Further, the 
(even ‘anti-educational’) 
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influences, such as ‘rip off’ films on television, commercial ad- 
vertising and ‘bad’ homes, in order to defend their monopoly of 
education. There is a precarious barrier between the school and 
the world outside. Sometimes the school advances over the barrier 
to claim territory from industrial apprenticeships and professional 
training, or to assert control over the mass media. At other times 
the school retreats to protect ‘general’ education against the call 
for more ‘relevance’, or to assert ‘academic freedom’, with the 
accompanying claim that education is value-free, not implicated 
with religion or politics. Only medicine, in particular psychiatry, 
has a similar relationship to contemporary English society. In 
short, schooling and medicine alike enjoy relative autonomy: 
neither complete freedom nor total subjection to outside 
influence. 

The explanation for this state of affairs lies deeper, for, where- 
as China has developed recently in virtual independence from 
Western capital and technology, England is enmeshed in inter- 
national capitalism. For more than 200 years England’s fate has 
been linked with that of other countries with whom she trades. 
Until the last quarter of the nineteenth century, England was the 
dominant force in international capitalism. She was pioneering 
production of consumer goods on an unprecedented scale in 
mechanized factories, and selling these and railways and machine 
tools all over the world. Schooling expanded rapidly — church and 
denominational schools, proprietary and endowed schools, the 
‘public’ schools, new university colleges, professional training 
institutions, The state has intervened more and more as England 
has lost this position of dominance, and the United States, 
Germany, other Western European countries and Japan have 
become increasingly important industrial producers and traders. 
Much of the tone of national policy making in English education 
from the late nineteenth century comes from the sense that 
England must be schooled well enough to prevent her ‘decline’, 
and to keep up with her competitors. Thus, histories of modern 
education in England often start with the 1870 Act, that really 
did little more than fill in gaps in an already extensive provision, 
of elementary education, as if it were the first step in education 
proper. By the 1970s that particular perspective makes far more 
Sense, for the newest product of England’s education, the 
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comprehensive school, is unequivocally a state institution. It has 
been forged, in part, in the anxiety that England might otherwise 
slip further behind in ‘economic growth’, 


Comprehensive reform elsewhere in Western Europe 


Common secondary schools were an organic development from 
common primary education in both USA and USSR between the 
wars, Elsewhere in Western Europe, as in England, secondary 
schools came to specialize in academic Studies and were ‘ex- 
clusive’, either in class composition or in selection by ability. 
Reform along comprehensive lines has been state policy in most 
of these countries during the last ten or twenty years. In each, 
what lay behind official involvement was the conviction that 
education must increase its output of trained administrators, pro- 
fessionals and technicians in order to feed economic growth 
(Poignant, 1969). This objective has been realized in various 
ways and to a differing extent (Council of Europe, 1970). 

In Sweden, educational reform is centrally controlled. In the 
1950s experiments were begun with comprehensive schooling in 
certain parts of the country and their results were monitored by 
university researchers. Somewhat before the results were clear, 
but in any event not without Some encouraging findings, the 
government introduced the first phase of its comprehensive 
secondary school system over the entire country (1962). This con- 
sists of nine years of compulsory schooling, in three phases, each 
of three years, of which the first two phases cover common 
courses taught in the same mixed ability classes, and of which 
even the last phase is more than 80 per cent common, Thus from 
the ages of seven to sixteen Swedish children will normally share 


the same courses with the same classmates in the one school — the 
Grundskola. In the seventh and eig! 


: <fecondgry cycle at the ninth grade. The options are a third 
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options, and this choice must to an extent predispose them to one 
of the corresponding four courses offered at upper secondary 
level, or else to the prospect of terminating studies at sixteen with 
one of the five optional courses that do not continue beyond that 
age. Until recently upper secondary courses were provided in 
separate schools, similar to the typically European division be- 
tween parallel streams for all secondary education. However, the 
upper secondary school is now a common school open to all, 
though not compulsory and not attended by all. 

From an English point of view the striking features of the 
Swedish system are its uniformity from area to area within the 
country, and the stress that reformers have placed on the cur- 
ticulum and methods of teaching. The government has sponsored 
research and applied at least some of its results at all stages, and 
the reform continues, rather than stopping with the placement of 
all children of secondary age in common schools. The contrasts 
with the English situation are obvious after our discussion above. 

Elsewhere in Western Europe reorganization often began with, 
and in some cases has proceeded no further than placing children 
in the first two, three or four years of secondary education in an 
‘observation cycle’. Though children are still transferred to separ- 
ate schools at ten or eleven, much of their coursework is similar, 
and with the close of the observation cycle they may be reassessed 
and guided into different streams. In France, in 1959, following 
in spirit many of the recommendations of the 1947 Langevin- 
Wallon Committee, an observation cycle of two years was intro- 
duced. In 1963, before this reform was complete, the cycle was 
extended to four years, At the end of the observation cycle each 
child was assessed by a panel of teachers who advised parents as 
to the kind of school most suited to their child’s aptitudes. 
Belgium introduced a similar scheme with a cycle of three years, 
while after 1963 the Netherlands began their reform with the one 
‘bridge year’ after transfer from primary school to separate 
Secondary institutions. Some city states and Lander in West 
Germany have introduced a Förderstufe or orientation period of 
two years. All these schemes have retained the system of parallel 
schools into which children are separated at ten or eleven. They 
have simply opened up the possibility of transfer between types 
of course, though rather more than the corresponding ‘13-plus’ 
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scheme in England, which in principle opened grammar schools 
to late developers from the secondary modern schools and also 
permitted transfer from grammar to secondary modern. However, 
even these partial reforms attend to the curriculum rather than, as 
in England, leaving the curriculum to the staff of each school. 


Presence of ‘all-age’ primary schools, and secondly by a division 
within secondary education between more academic and more 
vocational courses. After 1963, all children who had completed 
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Between 1965 and 1972, 1290 purpose built CES were set in 
motion and by the latter date more than three fifths of children in 
France aged 11-16 attended such schools. The pace of this re- 
organization exceeds that of England and Wales, which did not 
teach the halfway stage until 1973, three years after France. 
France’s progress to date is probably only matched by that of 
Sweden (Neave, 1975b). 

We have begun this investigation of comprehensive schooling 
with an attempt to establish the meaning of the term. Neither in 
the world at large nor in England by itself is there a uniform type 
of comprehensive education. There is so much controversy about 
the principles involved that we cannot look to educational 
writings for an agreed definition. Even so the contrast with China 
shows that trends in Western education (including here the Soviet 
Union) have more in common than appears at first sight. Com- 
mon schooling at (first cycle) secondary as well as at primary 
level is now widespread. In some countries this consists of follow- 
ing the same core course in different schools (Germany) or 
sections within a multilateral school (France); in some (like Eng- 
land) of all pupils in an area being sent to the same school; and in 
an increasing number, of pupils following the same courses in the 
same schools (Sweden, USA and USSR). Furthermore the com- 
prehensive principle is extended in many countries to the upper 
cycle of secondary education (again USA, USSR and Sweden, 
but also ‘open sixth forms’ in England). We must now ask why 
this trend has emerged, and try to explain its variant forms. 
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There are several ways of 


explaining educational change. One 


fastens on some aspect of present-day schooling, usually in the 
author’s own country, which he wants to advocate or criticize. He 
will trace its origins and evolution, often with scant regard for the 
historical setting of the facts that are selected. Thus English 


comprehensive schools may be depicted e 
long struggle by radicals for justice 
clumsy destruction of an immemorial t 


education. 
A second method is more 


ither as the outcome of a 
and enlightenment, or as 
radition of grammar school 


sophisticated theoretically. It hinges 


on the assumption that schooling responds to the demands of the 


countries, chiefly to show t 


rgument that the reorganization of 
nly a step towards equality, but also 
$ view compare England with other 
hat England’s schooling lags behind 


that of, say, Sweden, or even more typically, the United States; 
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what is more this backwardness is linked to our low rate of 
economic growth (see for example Benn and Simon, 1972). 

Yet another, third, approach is to view educational change as 
the outcome of an ever-unstable struggle for power and prestige 
among different groups in society. In themselves, comprehensive 
schools are empty forms, made meaningful only by the often 
competing definitions given them by teachers, pupils, parents, 
politicians and administrators (Young, 1971). 

This ‘new directions’ outlook is as indeterminate an explana- 
tion as the ‘technical-function’ approach is determinist. While it 
is true that educational change in England is the outcome of 
Struggle rather than of technical change in the abstract, this 
struggle is not formless but constrained by a definite structure 
of human relationships — the capitalist mode of production. It is 
within the implications of this statement that we shall try to ex- 
plain the comprehensive reform in this chapter. 

Little enough research has been done on the internal working 
of comprehensive schools, especially in this country, but there is 
even less material with which to construct an explanation of the 
reform itself. When the government’s moratoria on official papers 
have lapsed, and when a volume of intensive research projects has 
been built up — that is in ten or twenty years time — the historian 
will be able to give a more soundly based account than ours. But 
in the meantime we must act on our appreciation of the recent 
past, however ill-formed, and detailed studies must be guided by 
a theory of educational change. 


Capitalism and education 


One hundred years ago, no one could fail to be impressed by the 
capacity to generate wealth of a system of production which was 
based on the mechanized factory controlled by its chief benefici- 
ary, the entrepreneur, and sustained by an army of wage labour. 
Today it is clear that science and technology are capable of 
Serving more people more plentifully than they do within the 
Constraints of modern capitalism. Vast material and human re® 
Sources are caught up in the threat of war between ‘Democracy’ 
and ‘Communism’. While one third of the world’s population 
wastes energy, minerals and food, the two thirds which supply 
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much of these resources are on the verge of starvation. Even 
within the affluent countries, there are considerable inequalities. 
What ought to strike a modern observer as remarkable is the 
capacity of modern capitalism to overcome these contradictions, 
and to maintain its hegemony over Western societies, the ‘de- 
veloping’ countries, and indirectly most socialist societies too. 

As a first approximation to the complex relation between 
schooling and capitalism we may suggest that education helps 
explain this capacity for survival. What the factory is to the 
direct production of wealth, compulsory mass schooling is to the 
reproduction of the social relations within which production takes 
place (Althusser, 1972). The central function of the school in 
capitalist society is ideological rather than technical: it is to 
equip people to accept their roles, rather than to teach them 
skills; it is to sort out future factory workers, white collar workers 
and professionals and managers by their personalities and atti- 
tudes, rather than to allocate those with the highest IQs to the 
best paid and most responsible jobs. 

Especially in the West, schools emphasize ‘general’ rather than 
‘vocational’ education. Most people learn their jobs at work, not 
in school. Educational institutions respond in a cumbersome way 
at best to changes in the distribution of occupations (Collins, 
1974). It is true that those who enjoy the high incomes of the top 
jobs usually have longer and more advanced schooling than 
others. However, it has been shown that in the United States only 


‘meritocracy’ that would satisfy the requirements of the technical- 
function theory of educational change. 


; On the other ae devote intensive effort on a wide 

ront to training ‘leaders’, dependable lieutenants, and a sub- 
ordinas rank and file, and to determining, through what appear 
purely academic tests, who will fulfil cach of these roles reliably. 
To this end, schools have different regimes for those staying on 
for advanced education than for those who leave at the com- 
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pulsory school age. In England the sixth form gives more free 
time and more responsibility (e.g. as a prefect) than the lower 
school. Universities signal the assumption that they are preparing 
leaders by their stress on self-directed study and scope for per- 
sonal development; whereas colleges of education and polytech- 
nics, as if to train the lieutenants, have more contact with staff, a 
more detailed syllabus and a more crowded schedule. Almost all 
the people who emerge from these institutions will become em- 
ployees or leave the labour force to be housewives, but by 
emphasizing the differences between levels in the hierarchy of 
occupations, schooling helps ensure that employees will not form 
a single class, and thereby preserves the dominance of capital. 
How distinctive of capitalism is this particular link between 
schooling and society? First, note that in medieval Europe school- 
ing was not confined to the age group we call ‘childhood’ (to 
which is usually added ‘adolescence’). Scholars frequently entered 
university and even Latin grammar school as adults and were 
mixed indifferently with children. The lack of tie between ‘child- 
hood’ and schooling reflects the extent to which medieval school- 
ing had the relatively specific aims of promoting Latin literacy 
and the skills closely associated with ‘clerical’ occupations (that 
is, the Church, law, medicine and administration). By contrast, 
modern schooling is concerned chiefly with the moral develop- 
ment of the child, or, in other words, his preparation for roles in 
adult society (Aries, 1973). i wt 
The second comparison that should be made is with socialist 
societies, and perhaps also with the Third World. There are diffi- 
culties here. The modern Western model of education has been 
widely exported. Most Third World countries have education 
systems that reflect their colonial ancestry, or the present day 
intervention of Western aid and advice. Further, countries in the 
Soviet bloc have either (like USSR) imported or (like Eastern 
Europe) inherited a distinct preference for Western models of 
industrial technology, organization and management, and for re- 
warding workers according to their position in a social hierarchy 
of occupations, rather than according to ‘need’ or even gp ‘work 
done’. It follows from our simple model that Soviet bloc school- 
ing will be shaped in ways not dissimilar to Western schooling by 
Similar inequalities in the system of production. Even so, Soviet 
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education has several features that reflect the central planning of 
its education with the guidance of a ‘technical-function’ theory. 
For example, two in three of university graduates in the Soviet 
Union are scientists or technologists, compared with one in four 
in the United States (Poignant, 1969). Another distinguishing 
feature of the Soviet bloc is that, while its schooling too is per- 
meated with ideology, that ideology (as in China) is both egali- 
tarian and emphasizes the responsibilities of the individual to 
society. It is an explicitly political ideology, in contrast to the 
rr individualism of Western education (Bronfenbrenner, 
1974), 

The links our model suggests between capitalism and education 
throw doubt on the argument that any educational reform is 
purely ‘utilitarian’. However, they are too stark to explain how 
comprehensive schools emerged, and the fact that secondary 
education takes different forms in different capitalist countries. 

Schooling changes as a new mode of production becomes 
dominant (e.g. the factory supplants the farm), or as relations of 
production change (e.g. big business and the state replace the 
entrepreneur). The impact of production on education is twofold. 
First, schooling becomes the key means of social control with the 
appearance of the entrepreneurial factory system, but the modern 
capitalism of the state and big business requires changes in how 
this role is fulfilled. Secondly, changes in production alter the 
Class structure: new types of people are exposed to education, 
and they seek to realize a variety of interests and values within it. 
Indeed mass education opens the school door to the conflict 
between classes. There is a 
schooling has a somewhat privileged position, not unlike religion 
in medieval Europe, and its development — not just by teachers, 
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autonomy’ means no more than that schooling clings to the dis- 
tinctive history — the ‘cultural tradition’ — of ma thet which 
may be threatened by commercialism. In principle, however, 
educatign may develop in ways that contradict the mode of pro- 
duction, and thus endanger its stability. Whether it does so, 
depends on the outcome of the class Struggle within education. 

It is within a model of the relation between education and 
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capitalism, elaborated in the way these brief remarks imply, that 
we shall ask why secondary education has been reorganized along 
comprehensive lines in England. In this chapter we seek the social 
forces — the class struggles — that set the reform in motion. But 
they cannot be identified without comparing England’s experi- 
ence with that of other countries: the United States, Sweden, 
France and West Germany are given prominence here. The first 
step is to ask why comprehensive schooling emerged so much 
earlier in the United States than in England (and, of course in 
other Western European countries). The next is to compare the 
class structure of England with those of Sweden, France and 
West Germany in an effort to explain the varied outcomes of 
recent attempts to reform their systems of secondary education. 
In Chapter 3 the attention is wholly upon England, We ask how 
far and in what ways politicians and educationists, who actually 
planned the reorganization of secondary schooling, were influ- 
enced by class struggles. The reader will have no difficulty in 
recognizing that much of the ground that we traverse is in need of 
detailed research before our ‘suggestions’ are taken as ‘findings’. 


Why has England adopted comprehensive schooling 
fifty years after the United States? 


in economic backwardness. It may surprise English readers that a 
similar argument was current in the Common Market in the 
1960s, but that the then ‘six’ were comparing themselves un- 
favourably with England, as well as Sweden and the USA (Poig- 
nant, 1969). 


(i) Nineteenth-century foundations 

However, we can question this interpretation on several fronts. 
First, the introduction of mass schooling, at what we now call 
‘primary’ level, was also earlier in the United States than,in Engr 
land, but until at least the turn of this century, | England’s 
economy was far more developed than that of the United States. 
In Massachusetts the mass school was introduced as early as the 
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1830s into towns dominated by the new cotton and shoe factories 
(Katz, 1971). Outside these towns, and even more so outside the 
Eastern seaboard, the United States was overwhelmingly rural or 
virgin territory (to Europeans). Within a decade, England was 
entering the first recession in which business rather than the 
harvest played the key role, and by 1851 more people worked in 
industry than on the land and in domestic service together. Yet 
England had to wait until the 1850s for a comparable develop- 
ment (the National Schools) and until the Act of 1870 before it 
was made possible to generalize mass schooling to the country as 
a whole (Lawson and Silver, 1973). 

In the United States, the mass school emerged as a response to 
the intransigence of the industrial proletariat. Where, as in Mas- 
sachusetts, that proletariat was overwhelmingly immigrant and of 
different religion and culture to the factory owners (Irish Catholic 
as opposed to old American Protestant), schooling had to fill the 
breach that in England was partly bridged by a tradition of defer- 
ence to social superiors, by the control exerted by the working 
class family and by the discipline engendered by Methodism. 
Paradoxically the 1870 Act in England, and the subsequent 
development of elementary education by urban School Boards, 
owed much to working class initiative (Simon, 1965). In Massa- 
chusetts before the Civil War the initiative lay wholly with the 
middle classes, especially businessmen, However, by 1870 the 
working classes of the northern and midland towns of England 
were at once self-conscious and well organized, and substanti- 
ally adjusted to the factory and to the ‘self-help’ ideology en- 
gendered by capitalism. A section of the working class sought 
‘opportunities’ in education through reform, 


the urban industrial bourgeoisie. The same split within the ruling 
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to achieve social and political equality. The reform of the ‘public 
schools’ ushered in by Arnold at Rugby in the 1830s reflects their 
demand to be taught manners, morals and leadership skills with 
which to combat the aristocracy on their own terms. For the Eng- 
lish industrial bourgeoisie, schooling helped compensate for the 
absence of a thorough-going political revolution. 

America had such a revolution in the War of Independence, 
though it was not confirmed as a victory for the industrial, as 
opposed to the commercial and plantation bourgeoisie, until the 
Civil War. Freed from the social and political hegemony of an 
aristocracy, the American bourgeoisie had less need of elite 
education than its English counterpart. It took advantage of its 
participation in mass schooling, to exert direct control at local 
level. The 1870 Act in England, and then the abolition of the 
School Boards by the 1902 Act, indicate that the English bour- 
geoisie had sometimes to use central state power to prevent the 
subversion of mass education by the working class or by the small 
group of middle class progressives who sometimes gained control 
of the School Boards, 


(ii) Developments in the twentieth century 

America entered the twentieth century with a common school, 
though access to education beyond it was a matter of privilege; 
England’s education system was fundamentally dualist — on the 
one hand was a system of free (or nearly free) elementary schools 
for workers and the lower middle class, and on the other a system 
of fee-paying secondary schools, privately run, fed by prepara- 
tory schools and in turn feeding the universities, for the upper 


that, at first sight, England seems to have diverged most sharply 
from the United States. In America, the junior high schools are 


spread, by degrees, that at the end almost half those leaving high 
school go to college. ‘Progressivism’ is the dominant edycationgl 


schools become more and more academic. The sixth form 
emerges as a preparatory class for university entrance, and dic- 
tates the narrowly specialized character of studies further down 
the school. Most secondary schools are taken, in stages, under the 
control of local authorities, and are obliged to provide free places, 
until (after 1944) no state-maintained school can take fees. And 
yet a large independent fee-paying sector remains, and captures 
more than its share of places in the most prestigious universities. 
After the second war secondary education in name is extended to 
everyone over eleven. However, entry to the ‘grammar schools’ is 
by selection at eleven: only about a fifth are admitted and no 
more than a quarter of those will leap the next hurdle to enter 
higher education (Banks, 1955). The development of education in 
on United States seems to be ‘democratic’, but in England it is 
‘elitist’. 

Persuasive though it may be, this account overstates the diver- 
gence between England and America in the last fifty years. In the 
two countries, capitalism was going through fundamentally 
similar structural changes. Control of capital became more con- 
centrated, and the larger businesses went public, or in American 
parlance were ‘incorporated’. With New Deal support, trade 
unions in America achieved levels of membership gained earlier 
in England, and in both countries trade unions were ‘recognized’ 
by employers and were assimilated into capitalism. The central 
state and local government played an increasing role in the 
economy and in the provision or control of health, education and 
welfare services, 

It is true that in America common secondary schooling was 
developed out of common elementary schooling. But this co- 
incided with the absorption into the urban labour force of groups 
hitherto outside the influence of industrial capitalism — small 
farmers, Southern Negroes migrating to the North, and the 
legacy of the waves of immigration that ended in the 1920s. 
Common secondary schooling promoted ‘assimilation’ to an in- 
creasingly urban and industrial work and living environment. At 
the same time the tradition of the common curriculum was put 
under threat, and remains under threat from pressure to educate 
separately those with higher and lower IQs. This corresponds to 
the fact that within the corporations and departments of govern- 
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ment, the ranks of employees were swelled by people who occu- 
pied positions of control in routine affairs, though, like the 
manual workers they controlled, they lacked control over either 
the organization itself or their own destinies. To justify their 
position, by crediting it to their ability and merit, was to make 
capitalism itself seem a ‘meritocracy’. Inside the American high 
school there emerged tracks and streams, in which students were 
separated to follow different courses. During the period domi- 
nated by ‘progressivism’, the practice in schools that prepared the 
proletariat was far from permissive and developmental (Waller, 
1965). 

Secondary schooling in England reflected similar changes in 
the structure of capitalism to those in America. We have seen that 
the proportion of pupils paying fees lost ground in most second- 
aty schools: outside the most prestigious public schools, fee- 
payers had been small entrepreneurs and independent profes- 
sionals for the most part. This ‘petty bourgeoisie’ was one casu- 
alty of the growth of big business and the state, to be found in 
England and America alike. Others were clerks and artisans. 
Clerks in small offices aspired to be managers or professionals, 
while artisans were their own men, if in a small way. In the last 
fifty years, artisans have faced extinction, while clerks have so 
expanded in numbers and have been so subordinated to routine 
and hierarchical control that they have faced proletarianization. 

Proletarianization is the process by which those who have some 
autonomy in their work are absorbed into capitalist relations of 
production and reduced to collective wage labour. One tendency 
in capitalism is to bring independent producers and shop keepers, 
professionals and those who hold office, together with people who 
have special skills, to the position where they have no other means 
of support than to earn a wage or salary in someone _else’s 
employment, and where their jobs are so routinized and simpli- 
fied that almost anyone can perform them. There is of course a 
counter-tendency for the work force to become fragmented and 
distributed in a hierarchy of prestige and authority. Consequently 
‘staff’ whose tasks are ‘mental’ are not of the same glass æ 
‘workers’ who do ‘manual’ jobs. And yet the ‘new middle classes’ 
are often threatened by absorption into the proletariat proper 
(Braverman, 1974). 
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In the case of clerical workers proletarianization is by now less 
of a threat, more of a present reality which has to be lived with. 
Between the wars it spurred a counter-attack, albeit of a char- 
acteristically individualist form. Clerks and artisans sought even- 
ing classes for self-improvement, and pressurized their children 
to gain scholarships to grammar school and bursaries to higher 
education. The developing academic curriculum of the grammar 
school reflects the ambition of such parents that their children 
should be ‘professionalized’ (Lacey, 1970). Unwittingly they con- 
tributed to the growth of those large scale organizations which 
have engulfed the clerk and artisan. 

The comprehensive high school of the United States and the 
selective system of secondary education of England that emerged 
during the twentieth century and up to the 1960s are thus out- 
comes of social processes that have more in common than would 
appear at first sight. 

The principal difference between education in America and 
education in England during this period was ideological: that is, 
it lay in what schooling was seen to be doing not so much in what 
it actually did. In America the ruling class has consistently justi- 
fied its position with the argument that anyone can become presi- 
dent of the corporation or even President of the United States. 
Today the top positions are made to seem accessible to those of 
high IQ and educational attainment. If they are to appear open it 
must be because education keeps children’s options open by 
delaying selection and leaving it to the student to drop out when 
he feels he has reached the limits of his ability, 

This ideology of ‘contest mobility’ must be distinguished from 
the traditional English ideology of ‘sponsored mobility’ (Turner, 
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tion as they, acquired through independent schools, selective 
schools and elitist universities. 

These differences in ideology have consequences for the way 
educational problems are defined on each side of the Atlantic. In 
England, most critics of the grammar schools saw them as middle 
class clubs and tried (by persuasion) to gain entry for ordinary 
people; the defenders protested as would members of a golf club 
if their greens were invaded by people with the wrong footwear. 
In America, however, the critics of secondary education treated 
the segregation of Whites and Blacks as the source of inequality 
and conflict, and saw in desegregation of the schools a way of 
overcoming racial conflict by encouraging healthy competition on 
‘equal’ terms between individuals, regardless of race; those who 
defended the inequality claimed that it was based on inherited 
IQ, as if there was a fair contest already, but Blacks lost because 
they were lame, Comparatively few analysts in England or 
America have approached their problems in terms of the relation 
of education to capitalism. 


What explains the emergence of comprehensive schooling 
in England? 


In all capitalist societies, the growth of big business and the in- 
creasing intervention of the state have been associated with im- 
portant changes in the composition of the labour force. It has 
been redistributed in two directions — first, away from manu- 
facturing, mining and agriculture and into the distribution and 
service sector; secondly, out of manual work and into non-manual 
work. By the 1970s there were more people earning salaries than 
wages in the United States. Western Europe is perhaps ten years 
behind the United States, but is advancing in the same direction. 
Many non-manual workers are engaged in controlling manual 
Workers, directly or through advising management, designing 
technology or keeping books. Others sell manufactured goods. 
Still others help reproduce the social conditions on which the 
capitalist enterprise depends, such as workers in health, edpcatiog 
and welfare. However, there are wide disparities in the social 
positions occupied by non-manual workers. The most numerous 
groups — clerks and shop assistants — have converged upon the 
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position occupied by manual workers. At the other extreme are 
doctors, especially consultants. It is in fact groups with a claim to 
specialized knowledge, which can only be conferred by formal 
education, that have expanded more rapidly than others. 


(i) Technical-function theory 


In France, Sweden, West Germany and England alike during the 
1950s and 1960s these changes in the labour force were in- 
terpreted as a requirement of the further development of tech- 
nology, and thus of the capacity to produce wealth into the future. 
Relatively few people were entering higher education; early 
selection for secondary school was one of the bottlenecks. In this 
way, the technical-function perspective offered a ready justifi- 
cation for building new universities, for expanding teacher- 
education and also for experiments with secondary education in 
order to find a way of expanding its output of qualified students. 

There are several features of the changes in education that 
were actually introduced that do not fit well with the technical- 
function theory. The first is that while higher education was ex- 
panded with state finance and there was much talk of the need to 
train more scientists and engineers, in practice the demands of 
students and the values of university teachers (not always in 
harmony) did at least as much as the imprecations of policy 
makers to determine the pattern of studies in higher education. 
Secondly, in America as well as Western Europe, universities are 
heavily inclined to ‘liberal’ rather than vocational studies. This is 
in contrast to the Soviet Union. It is far from obvious that higher 
education in the West gives people the technical skills their 
economic roles will demand of them. It is arguable that even the 
vocational courses equip, say, doctors and engineers, for problems 
they will meet only rarely, and neglect those they ought to deal 
with from day to day. Finally, even if we were to accept that the 
expansion in higher education was demanded by developing tech- 
nology, it is not clear that the move towards comprehensive 
schooling is geared to increasing demand for highly trained man- 
power.°Secondary schooling is even less vocational than higher 
education. Further, if the preparation of the still relatively few 
who qualify for higher education in Western Europe explains the 
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reorganization of secondary schools, why was reorganization not 
confined to expanding the output of the selective schools? 


(ii) Capitalism and comprehensive schooling 


While the expansion in higher education is outside the scope of 
this book, it may well result from the same combination of two, 
sometimes contradictory, sets of factors that explain compre- 
hensive schooling. The first is the need of capital to retain control 
over its labour force. The second is the interests and values of 
groups within the labour force, whose position has been altered by 
progressive changes in the structure of capitalism. 

The bourgeoisie has for long controlled labour by deepening 
divisions within society that were inherited from earlier times. 
Thus, it may be argued, the conflicts between Protestants and 
Catholics in Northern Ireland, between Blacks and Whites in the 
United States and between native and migrant labour in Western 
Europe, have all become subjects of a policy of ‘divide and rule’. 
However, this solution to the problem of order is almost ex- 
hausted. A condition of the growth of the capitalist economy 18 
that it draws more and more people into employment, and into 
the sectors where development is most rapid, notably the large 
organizations of private business and the state. This tends to 
obliterate distinctions that arise from the economic activity of 
many in sectors that are comparatively undeveloped (and usually 
underpaid), like agriculture, small-scale building and scrap- 
dealing. Other things being equal, the labour force should have 
more in common with each other. However, the social division of 
labour separates production and distribution, manual and non- 
manual, and even occupations within each of these sectors:— the 
various trades and professions are set at odds with each other. 
The relation between non-manual and manual workers is particu- 
larly indicative, because it involves setting one part of the labour 
force over another, As we have seen in the case of America, a 
common school system, in which everyone feels part of the same 
community, but where social inequalities can be glossed over as 
the reward of academic ability and merit, performs the dual, 
function of socializing everyone into the advanced labour process 
and preventing labour from forming a single class consciousness 
and organization. Nor should it surprise us if there are strong 
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tendencies within the common schools to differentiate pupils and 
put them under regimes that will prepare them to accept the 
various roles they will play in production. 

Within this model of the functional relation between education 
and capitalism, the pressure to reform the selective system of 
secondary education in England reflects, at least in the last resort, 
the demand of an expansive capitalism for the willing partici- 
pation of almost the whole adult population in the advanced 
labour process. But the capitalist mode of production is not an 
‘agent’ with a will of its own: it is rather the framework of 
constraints within which people conduct their lives. As in the last 
section we must turn to class struggle to seek the mechanisms of 
change in schooling. 

While the long-run interests of labour are diametrically op- 
posed to those of capital, labour is so fragmented that these 
common interests are not realized. However, even sectional in- 
terests are pursued in contradiction to capital — union pressure for 
higher wages has been correctly identified as opposed to 
‘economic growth’ (i.e. capital accumulation), So far as recent 
educational reform is concerned, we can find three sectional 
groups within the labour force which have particular signifi- 
cance: the ‘new middle classes’, who constitute at least two types 
of interest; teachers of low status within secondary education; 
and the working class. The new middle classes initiated the 
reform; it coincided with the interests of secondary modern 
teachers (or primary teachers in France and Sweden); and, once 
reform became a political issue, the working class became in- 
volved. We shall leave the third and last question to Chapter 3. 


(a) The new middle classes. The new middle classes are a section 
of the labour force composed of non-manual workers in various 
positions of control in the process of production and distribution, 
or in the reproduction of the social conditions on which pro- 
duction depends. They share a concern with ‘status’, and enjoy or 
try to achieve a fairly homogeneous style of life, mixing chiefly 
with each other. Quite considerable distinctions within the classes 
reinforce competition for status, which can be improved upon 
both by associating with others of the same occupation, and by 
advancing individually through seniority or promotion. The 
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preoccupation with status stems from the fact that the ‘control’ 
which new middle class workers exercise over others is rarely 
either material (e.g. money) or physical (e.g. force), but normally 
symbolic, Educational qualifications are seen as giving the holder 
credentials to exert symbolic control. The security with which 
this control is applied varies sharply and progressively from top 
professionals and managers to routine clerical workers and sales 
staff; so does level of education. Even managing directors in big 
companies are not immune to dismissal, but the threat of pro- 
letarianization which we mentioned in the case of clerks, lurks in 
the wings for the middle and lower echelons in the professions 
and administration, rather than at the top. Paradoxically, the 
attempt to persuade others that they are ‘professionals’ and there- 
fore worthy of the respect given to doctors is strong among those 
quite seriously threatened — like nurses, local authority social 
workers and state-school teachers. 

Not only is the position of the new middle classes dependent on 
education, but its vulnerability to changes in the economy, short 
term fluctuations and control from above or outside, makes them 
grasp more tightly at schooling as a straw which might save them 
from proletarianization. This, to many teachers, middle manage- 
ment, clerks, technicians and the like, is a basis for devotion to 
‘continuing education’ (the refresher course, the Open University 
degree), The same people, as parents, have another material 
reason to be concerned about education. They seek for their 
children an education which may lift them to a more secure posi- 
tion or prevent a fall. By comparison, workers who have long 
been proletarianized come to see it as inevitable and demand little 
of or for their children. For those ‘at the top’, who are more 
secure and self-determining, it is either taken for granted that the 
children will proceed to higher education or is a matter of lesser 
concern. This explains the finding that it is ‘lower middle class 
parents who are most ambitious for their children (Swift, 1965), 
and that working class children who do well at school often have 
one parent who is or has been, say, a clerk. 


«© ° 
(b) New middle class interests and educational reform. In the last 
fifty years, the proportion of the labour force who exercise some 
control over others, however indirect or slight, has increased 
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dramatically. The fact that most of these people are doing work 
that is routinized and controlled from above in its turn, means 
that the tendency to proletarianization has also accelerated. As a 
result more and more people are seeking advanced education for 
themselves and their children, and very few can afford to pay for 
it. We have already mentioned the early pressure on the grammar 
school. The tendency to stay beyond the legal leaving age illus- 
trates the same pressure: before the school leaving age was raised 
to sixteen in 1973, two thirds of children in maintained schools 
stayed at fifteen and one third at sixteen; whereas only twenty 
years before staying on was all but confined to grammar schools, 
and ‘early leaving’ was a cause of considerable concern even 
there. More significant still, secondary modern schools and early 
comprehensives led the way in offering O-level GCE studies (the 
grammar school intermediate certificate) to those who had failed 
the 11-plus selection procedure. Inevitably, 11-plus came to be 
seen as a bottleneck, blocking access to advanced education for 
the new middle class parents who sought it for their children and 


sixth form’, which allows those who have fallen at the inter- 


equality did not materialize. And yet modern schools trod in the 
footsteps of the grammar schools — introducing O-levels and 
streaming in order to prepare the most able to take them; eventu- 
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maintained official neutrality on comprehensivization until it was 
clearly a fait accompli, and that the initiative in reviving long- 
standing debates on the common school (whether as multilateral 
or comprehensive) lay with renegade grammar school teachers 
who belonged to the union. But from the early 1960s the cleavage 
between modern and grammar school teachers — for and against 
comprehensives ~ became increasingly marked. Criticism of 11- 
plus was also a means by which educational sociology came to 
compete with educational psychology on equal terms; a very high 
proportion of sociologists specialized in educational studies, par- 
ticularly in the 1950s and early 1960s. 


(iii) Class structure and educational reform in Western Europe 


The process illustrates well that educational change is not a direct 
consequence of the changing economy, and that it should not be 
interpreted at its face value either. We have given prominence to 
the structurally based interests and values of sections within the 
labour force who participate in education as parents or teachers, 
and mediate between the economy and educational change. This 
type of analysis can be extended to the reform of secondary 
education in France, Sweden and West Germany. 

Sweden has moved furthest and most steadily along this path 
(Paulston, 1968), Secondary education of the first and more 
recently of the second cycle has been reorganized on compre- 
hensive lines. Access to higher education remains narrow com- 
pared with USA or USSR, and teacher training is still divided in 
such a way that primary and lower secondary teachers have more 
in common with each other than with those who teach in upper 
secondary schools and universities. Of the four countries in 
Europe we are comparing, next to Sweden, France has done most 
to introduce common schooling at the first cycle of secondary 
education (Fraser, 1971). It has also carried out a rapid expansion 
of higher education, and has raised the status of technical studies. 
But the reforms in France have been firmly pushed by the social 
tensions that gave rise to the 1968 ‘Revolution’, while those in 
Sweden seem at first sight another building block in the Socifl 
Democratic Party’s construction of a mixed welfare-state /capital- 
ist society, and to have been carried out step by step with research 
to test each foothold. 
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England’s reorganization of secondary education lags some- 
what behind France’s and considerably behind that of Sweden. 
What is more the net effect of reorganization in the schools is far 
more diverse and ambiguous than in France or Sweden. There 
can be no doubt that the centralized policy-making and adminis- 
tration of Sweden’s and France’s education systems has con- 
tributed to the speed and extent of their reforms as well as to the 
more tidy and uniform appearance of the results in the schools 
themselves. In England, central government must compromise 
with local education authorities and LEAs must compromise with 
schools and parents. 

In West Germany, the fourth of our European countries, the 
decentralization of education has been one factor in the relative 
failure of attempts to reform the secondary schools. Comprehen- 
sive schooling remains at an experimental stage, chiefly confined 
to providing a common core of studies in otherwise differentiated 
schools for part of the first cycle, and then only within some of 
the independent authorities (mainly the city states) (Heiden- 
heimer, 1974), 

However, central control is the instrument for reforms but not 
the motive force behind them. If we had been comparing the 
education systems of France and of England in 1950, we might 
have attributed the rigidities and conservatism in French school- 
ing to central control. The real source of both conservatism and 
reformism lies in class relations not in institutions. 

Much of this can be explained by the position of the ‘new 
middle classes’ in the various countries, Compared with white 
collar workers in the other countries those of West Germany 
have a definite status and are more distant socially from manual 
workers. For example, on qualifying secondary teachers in Ger- 
many become ‘civil servants’: this entitles them to considerable 
security in their employment and is a mark of respect in itself, 
though, like other people who are professionally qualified, they 
are also addressed by their Occupation, in a way that only 
‘doctors’ tend to be in this country, Divisions within secondary 
educatipn correspond to status distinctions: the higher elemen- 
tary school (Hauptschule) to manual workers; the classical sec- 
ondary school (Gymnasium) to professionals and administrators; 
and the modern secondary school (Realschule) to intermediate 
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non-manual workers. The expansion of technical occupations has 
been catered for outside secondary schooling as has much aspira- 
tion from Hauptschule pupils, by compulsory part-time education 
up to eighteen. The system of parallel schools is not challenged 
by tensions within the new middle classes, even from within the 
teaching profession, to the same degree as it has been in England, 
France and Sweden. Instead the status distinctions and the 
secondary school system reinforce each other. 

If parallel schools and status distinctions reinforce each other, 
less marked distinctions between manual and non-manual workers 
should permit pressure to reform secondary schooling. But they 
will not generate this pressure of themselves. What may help 
generate such pressure are the counter trends within the new 
middle classes to which we referred earlier. On the one hand a 
large section of the new middle classes is converging upon manual 
workers: this is chiefly clerical and predominantly female. On 
the other hand, professionals and managers have increased greatly 
in numbers and enjoy a relatively high standard of living and 
social status, Their position is aspired to by the large section of 
the new middle classes threatened by proletarianization: it seems 
accessible only for the children of such lower non-manual workers 
and only through schooling. Since, in the relatively fluid status 
systems of Sweden, contemporary France and England, social 
aspirations are prominent and channelled through the education 
of children, narrow access to classical or academic secondary 
schooling will be seen as an obstacle to social mobility, especially 
by parents whose children fail to pass through by early selection. 

Nevertheless, there are differences in the situations of the new 
middle classes in the three countries which may help explain the 
varied progress and style of reform within them. White collar 
unions are strong in Sweden, where, like manual unions, they are 
part of a system of central wage bargaining. Further, the Social 
Democratic Party has been in government from 1932 until 1976 
not by one party dictatorship but by representing in its policies 
the diverse interests of many sections of the electorate. Thus new 
middle class interests are translated into educational reform by 
influence and compromise rather than through conflict. When one 
examines the research findings with which the government justi- 
fied its decisions and notes that reorganization in full was set in 
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train before the experimental period had been evaluated, one is 
convinced that the reform was no less political than in England. 
Yet the insistence on testing the ground ‘scientifically’ is evidence 
of the middle-of-the-road approach taken by the reformers. 

The politics of France is less one of ‘rolling reform’ than of 
swings between extremes of democracy and dictatorship through 
revolutions and coups d'état that repeat themselves in a similar 
pattern. A strongly centralized bureaucracy maintains continuity 
in government. The top echelons of this bureaucracy in Paris are 
a meritocratic elite, selected for their posts after prolonged formal 
schooling and competitive state examination. They are beneficia- 
ties of the selective schools. They also enjoy a good bargaining 
position as trade unionists, and are a left wing intelligentsia in the 
‘anti-clerical’ tradition of the lycées and universities rather than 
right of centre generalists in the ‘gentlemanly’ tradition of the 
public schools and Oxbridge. White collar workers outside Paris, 
in lower echelons and especially in private industry, are far less 
privileged and both less well placed in union bargaining and less 
militant politically (Crozier, 1966). 

In spite of France’s turbulent politics, its social structure 
changed slowly over the twentieth century, until after the war, 
and more particularly during the last twenty years. Factory 
workers, drawn from the countryside and often Algeria, Spain 
and Italy, became mass consumers in the 1960s, and began to 
threaten long established status differentials between themselves 
and office workers and primary teachers. Similar processes were 
in train in England and in Sweden, though over a more protracted 
period. So too was the expansion of the top echelons of the civil 
services and of professionals in industry and public services. As 
we have seen the French government rapidly increased the output 
of students qualified for higher education from the existing 
secondary schools and established new university faculties in an 
effort to keep the boom in motion. 

r In so doing, we suggest, the government drew upon the aspira- 
tions for their children of the now threatened lower white collar 
workers, whose feelings of inferior occupational position vis-a-vis 
professionals and administrators were reinforced by the concen- 
tration of the latter in Paris and the antagonism between Paris 
and the Provinces. These aspirations were the seedbed of pres- 
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sures for reform in secondary education to secure wider access to 
top positions than was possible within the selective school system, 
The same tensions translated to the children may have been a 
major factor in the so-called Revolution of 1968 which had as its 
main centre, Nanterre, the large new university faculty of Paris. 
While the left wing intelligentsia were divided as a group in 
their attitude to the student revolt, they were not by and large 
antagonistic to the widening of access to secondary education. 
Conflict has centred on ‘standards’ — upon whether the first cycle 
of secondary education can be entrusted to former elementary 
school teachers, or should be serviced by former lycée staff. 

In England the class antagonisms generated by comprehensive 
reform have been somewhat sharper than in either France or 
Sweden. In no country has the reform been first and foremost a 
‘socialist’? measure, in the sense that it stems from the labour 
movement and is a deliberate contribution to an alternative 
society. It is nevertheless attractive to the manual trade unions, or 
at least has become so since the reform was set in motion. It also 
attracts wide support among people who do not usually have an 
opportunity to say what they feel. The most conspicuous evidence 
of this trade union and popular support for comprehensive schools 
is in England, where in the last ten years the introduction of 
comprehensive schooling has depended to a great degree on the 
efforts of local Labour Party workers. Many of these are them- 
selves new middle class; equally many are manual trade union- 
ists. It is in England that the manual trade unions are their 
strongest as a political force in local and central government. But 
England’s case needs more consideration. It is to this that we turn 
in the next chapter. 
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The politics of 
comprehensive 
reform in England 


So far we have discussed the comprehensive reform in several 
countries without more than passing reference to who makes 
‘policy’ and how. We must now turn to the politics of the reform, 
but it is so intricate that there is space here only for England. A 
recent study presents a more intensive analysis of English policy 
making than ours, but admits in conclusion that the politics must 
be set in a wider social context — that national leadership did not 
dominate events until 1964-70, and that even organized groups 
pressing for reform or opposed to it, were as much victims of 
social forces as part of them (Fenwick, 1976). 

A question that is often asked is why the comprehensive pat- 
tern was not adopted when secondary education was developed 
after the war in England. Our model Suggests that at first the 
grammar schools allowed the new middle classes to realize their 
aspirations; it was not until the late 1950s that staying on into the 


pectations, These underlying forces are reflected in a distorted 
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form in the educational politics of the post-war period. 

The closing years of the war were a forcing ground for seeds of 
reform in health, welfare and education that were sown earlier in 
the century. Educationists and politicians alike sought to extend 
compulsory schooling to sixteen, and to make provision for the 
secondary education of all over eleven. The main target was the 
‘all-age’ school, governed by the Elementary Code, quite separate 
from the selective ‘secondary’ schools, and covering the ages of 
five to fourteen. There was little conflict over the objectives of 
teform. The main problem facing Butler, the architect of the 
Education Act of 1944, was to reconcile the religious denomina- 
tions to losing control over many schools to local Education 
Authorities (LEAs), Butler’s party, the Conservatives, ensured 
that not all schools under the state should prohibit fee-payers: 
the extension of the list of schools receiving a direct grant from 
the state, rather than being funded through and by the LEAs, was 
to form a bridgehead between public education and the still large 
and influential private sector. By comparison, whether the 
systems of maintained secondary schools envisaged by the legisla- 
tion should be selective or comprehensive was scarcely an issue. It 
is true that a number of small teachers’ and socialist groups had 
favoured multilateral schools since before the war (Rubinstein 
and Simon, 1973), and that even the largest teachers’ union (the 
NUT) and the Labour Party had conference resolutions on record 
that advocated multilaterals. Leaving aside the fact that these 
Proposals envisaged schools with distinct sides or sections, and 
therefore fell short of the ideals of many present day reformers, it 
remains the case that NUT was inconsistent in its advocacy of 
multilaterals and often sat on the fence, while the Labour Party 
in office (1945-51) — in spite of its huge majority in Parliament — 
did not oppose the development of selective secondary schools 
and even impeded some experimentation with comprehensive 
education. 

However, the analysis of English educational reform cannot 
long remain with national government, the parties and organized 
groups; it must burrow down to local level. e o 
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LEA development plans 


After the war, local authorities began to formulate development 
plans. The legacy of the past and their powers under the Act 
encouraged almost all LEAs to make use of the existing grammar 
schools and develop new modern schools when resources per- 
mitted. First, under the Elementary Code only the larger cities 
had built schools that could rival the grammar schools. These 
‘central’ and ‘technical’ schools laboured under a disadvantage, — 
because the more able elementary school pupils were attracted by 
the prestige of gaining a free place — ‘winning a scholarship’ — to 
study at ‘secondary school’, When, after 1944, the maintained 
secondary schools came under the direct control of LEAs, most 
authorities had every incentive to concentrate the most academic 
teachers and the most able pupils within them. Secondly, the 
Pressing need was to extend secondary education in separate 
schools to the 75 to 80 per cent of pupils who could not command 
a place in the grammar schools, If existing schools were to be 
replaced, it was the senior departments of the all-age schools that 
had priority. There was a general feeling that the buildings and 
equipment of the ‘modern’ schools should be at least as good as 
those of the grammar schools. Thirdly, for nearly a decade after 
the war resources for school building were very limited. Many 
development plans lay in abeyance until the late 1950s. Proposals 
for experimentation were viewed with scepticism. 

An interesting exception is the Proposals put forward in 
Middlesex (now part of Greater London) by the Labour group in 
control of the LEA from 1945 to 1949. They envisaged the 
absorption of grammar schools into neighbourhood common 
schools, but they faced the Opposition of grammar school heads 
and the parents of grammar school pupils and found no en- 
couragement from the Ministry of Education. The Labour group 
was dominated by a network of left wing teachers who were the 
chief activists for comprehensive schooling in London as a whole. 
In the event, their long term plan for comprehensive schooling 

æ throyghout Middlesex was thwarted — the exception proved the 
tule of the day. Three experimental schools were established, no 
more (Saran, 1973), 

Such ambitions had more chance of success in urban areas 
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which were so badly damaged by bombing that they needed 
rebuilding. Inner London, Coventry and Bristol were in this posi- 
tion. They did indeed plan for comprehensive schools. But at the 
same time they restored or replaced the buildings of many 
grammar schools, and established secondary modern schools to 
complement them. In Coventry and Bristol, comprehensive 
schools were confined to new working class council housing 
estates on the edges of the city. Even so, the more able pupils in 
their catchment areas were creamed off by maintained and direct 
grant grammar schools. Inner London, which was governed by 
the London County Council (LCC) until 1965, tried to distribute 
pupils of differing abilities evenly among their comprehensive 
schools, and yet a substantial minority of the most able was 
offered places at the grammar schools. It was therefore difficult 
in practice to differentiate a secondary modern school and a 
comprehensive school in these cities. 

Outside urban areas the comprehensive school had a different, 
and usually more compelling rationale. We have to look to 
Anglesey in Wales and the Isle of Man to find fully comprehen- 
Sive authorities before the millennium of 1965-75. These are 
thinly populated islands whose larger towns are far apart: given 
their very selective intake, grammar schools had either to provide 
boarding facilities or to be confined to two or three hundred 
pupils. Since grammar schools now sought viable sixth forms, and 
there was a low rate of staying on in the post-war period and the 
1950s, it was hard to justify the staffing of a small grammar 
School. If modern schools had to be provided as well the dis- 
economies were aggravated. The comprehensive school was an 
economic solution which held out the prospect of developing sixth 
form studies for a small centre of population. 

All the early comprehensive schools mentioned so far were ‘all- 
through’, that is they took in pupils at the statutory transfer age 
of eleven and kept them until the leaving age of fifteen, or beyond 
that in fifth and sixth forms until the age of eighteen. Most were 
Purpose-built. Just as it was felt that modern schools should have 
a clean sheet, so the experiments with comprehensive sezools © 
Were on a lavish scale. They were often show schools, and to have 
taught in them or better still managed them successfully was a 
Stepping stone in a teacher's career. 
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For most authorities full scale organization along comprehen- 
sive lines was only possible if existing schools were combined and 
their facilities incorporated in new comprehensive schools. This 
was no easier from a practical point of view in the middle 1960s | 
than it was directly after the war. The building of new modern 
schools considerably improved educational provision for the great 
majority of children, but it also established institutions with a 
different identity from the grammar schools, which grammar 
school staff might not wish to join. 

In this context, the initiative taken in Leicestershire by the 
Conservative controlled council on the advice of Mason, its 
director of education, is of greater significance than experiments 
with all-through comprehensive schools. This ‘Mason-Plan’ en- 
visaged a step by step reorganization of the secondary schools in 
the County using the existing buildings for the most part and 
preserving the main educational characteristics of each. The idea — 
was to use modern schools as lower tier secondary schools which 
took everyone from a catchment area. At the age of fourteen, 
pupils could enter upper tier secondary schools if their parents 
chose, though parents were as a rule advised as to whether their — 
children were capable of GCE work. The upper tier schools were 
based on old grammar schools. More recently the former partial 
entry to the upper schools has been replaced by undifferentiated 
entry. In this way Leicestershire was able to become fully com- 
prehensive by the end of the 1960s, and even to incorporate all 
but one direct grant school in the scheme. 


The politics of early experiments with comprehensive 
schools 


Until the reorganization of local government in 1974, there were 
two types of Local Education Authority: there were County — 
Boroughs (CBs), which were towns that for the most part 
achieved this status in the 1890s, many of them quite small; and 
there were Counties which corresponded to the ancient shires, and _ 
veragren very large. Since the war, CBs, especially in the North — 
and Midlands, have tended to fall to Labour in local elections} 
while the Counties have been controlled by Conservatives of 
(nominally) have had no party in control. 
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Let us take the Counties first. Up to 1962, when Pedley made 
a list of early experiments with comprehensive schools, twenty- 
five of the forty-six Counties had established at least one “com- 
prehensive’ (Pedley, 1963). Only in four of the twenty-five had 
Labour held control at any time since the war; they were among 
the most industrialized Counties (Durham, Derbyshire, the West 
Riding and Lancashire). Labour had controlled two other Coun- 
ties, but neither had a comprehensive school (Nottinghamshire 
and Northumberland). 

The other type of LEA was far more often Labour-controlled, 
but less often took part in early comprehensive experiments. 
Pedley mentioned schools in only seventeen of the seventy-six 
CBs in his list of comprehensives. Twenty County Boroughs had 
been under Labour control without intermission between 1945 
and 1962, but only two of them — Stoke on Trent and Coventry — 
had comprehensive schools. 

It seems, then, that politics played a leading role only in 
isolated instances, of which Middlesex is one. An early generation 
of studies in the politics of educational reform in local authorities 
lends credence to this global interpretation. The analysts of 
Croydon’s proposals for a sixth form college (Donnison, 1965) 
and of West Ham and Reading (Peschek and Brand, 1966) find 
the paid officials of the Education Office a more decisive element 
in the formulation of policy than party positions. Subsequent 
events have shown that this cannot be a general rule; rather, it 
reflects the lack of interest in education among local party groups 
on councils up to the early and middle 1960s. 

Even so, the Conservative Party in government (1951-64), 
abetted by entrenched Ministry attitudes, developed a position 
towards comprehensive schools which was only hardened by the 
later Ministry of Mrs Thatcher (1970-74). Proposals for com- 
prehensive schools from local authorities were turned down if 
they threatened existing grammar schools, and favoured only if 
there were large new populations to cater for or scattered rural 
Populations. The schemes that advanced most preserved the 
essence of the grammar school, even if in the framework of afully « 
comprehensive scheme (Leicestershire). 
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The Labour Party and comprehensive reform 


As we have seen the Ministry Circular 10/65, which required 
LEAs to submit plans for the reorganization of secondary educa- 
tion in their areas, considerably accelerated the foundation of 
comprehensive schools. For some local authorities the Circular _ 
was indeed a ‘directive’, and if they complied at all, they did so 
with reluctance; for others the Circular was ‘permissive’ — it 
allowed them to undertake reforms that were already planned. 
For the Circular was anticipated by growing interest in the issue 
in the late 1950s and early 1960s, not only within the national 
Labour Party, whose 1964 election manifesto was put into effect 
by the Circular, but also among educational administrators and 
teachers’ organizations, and on both sides — for and against com- 
prehensives. 

In 1959 the conference of Labour Groups in local government 
was debating not whether to reorganize but how to make re- 
organization feasible politically. By 1964, the year in which 
Labour returned to office after thirteen years in opposition, a 
quarter of LEAs had radically changed their selection procedures 
at 11-plus and more than 70 per cent planned comprehensive 
reorganization (Rubinstein and Simon, 1973). A case study of 
local decision making at this time showed that in two authorities, 
Darlington and Gateshead in the North (and there is reason to 
think it typical) the Labour Group on the Council was persuaded 
of the need for reform, and, once in control, was acting in 
partnership with the Education Officer to prepare detailed plans 
(Batley, O’Brien and Parris, 1970). 

; There is, of course, a much longer history to the Labour Party’s — 
involvement with comprehensive schooling (Parkinson, 1970). 
The organization of teachers in the Labour Party (National 
Association of Labour Teachers) had campaigned from before 
the war, at first for multilaterals, and then in the 1950s for 
comprehensive schools in the more contemporary sense. They 

frequently captured rank and file support at party conferences. 
Andayet they had to wait until the early 1960s before they gained 
the centres of power even in most local Labour Groups on 
Councils, quite apart from the Parliamentary Labour Party. It 
was at this time also that the National Union of Teachers, the 
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largest union, with its centre of gravity among primary and 
secondary modern teachers, began to debate the issue with a sense 
of urgency. The leadership came at first from grammar school 
teachers who had expressed their disaffection from the tripartite 
system by joining NUT. Opposition was hardening as well. 
Among teachers’ organizations, the Joint Four, a federation of 
small associations largely confined to grammar school teachers, 
led the counter-attack, while there were rumblings of discontent 
within Conservative Constituency Associations at the reluctance 
of the national leadership to make the threat to the grammar 
schools a major public issue. 

Comprehensive reform became an established part of the offi- 
cial policy of the Parliamentary Labour Party in ‘Signposts for 
the Sixties’, where it was one of five major themes. The decision 
to include it undoubtedly reflected the growing interest in re- 
organization among educationists and local party groups, but it 
had a wider significance. In the Election of 1959, Labour was 
defeated heavily and for the third time in succession. The party 
intelligentsia diagnosed the trouble as decreasing support for 
Labour from the working class, coupled with the expansion of 
white collar occupations who looked to the Conservative Party. It 
was assumed that the growing prosperity of workers had not only 
enabled many to buy their own houses and cars, but also changed 
their style of life and social aspirations: they now saw themselves 
as middle class, developed ambitions for their children, and 
changed their voting habits. If the party was to return to power, it 
must change its image: it must become a progressive party of the 
centre, Education was a middle class concern, and so it must play 
a prominent part in the new policy. However, the specifically 
‘socialist’ aims of the earlier campaigners for comprehensive re- 
form — to reduce inequalities and build community — must be 
relegated in favour of the need of a modernized society for more 
efficient use of talent, an aim that could only be realized by re- 
Organizing secondary education and expanding higher education. 
At the hands of Harold Wilson who led the Party to victory in 
1964, and again with a greatly increased majority in 1966, com- 
Prehensive reform was an integral part of the modernization of 
the economy and society, of the ‘white-hot technological revolu- 
tior he pledged himself to promote. 
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The belief that comprehensive reform was a popular policy was 
shared by the Conservative leadership. In 1966 and again in 1970 
(when to everyone’s surprise the Conservatives won the election), 
Edward Heath avoided direct confrontation over educational re- 
form. He did so at the risk of disaffection in the party rank and 
file, which expressed itself in the conference of 1967 where a 
ballot was forced after a substantial show of hands against the 
leadership’s unwillingness to attack comprehensive schools, a rare 
event in that assembly. Heath’s caution in campaigning was based 
on his interpretation of the opinion polls of the time. One poll (by 
Opinion Research Centre, published on June 30th, 1967) had 
been confined to educational policy, and reflected a large majority 
opposed to selection at 11-plus, and a large minority, concen- 
trated among voters who were undecided between parties, who 
favoured comprehensive schools. 


10/65 and All That 


Circular 10/65 was one of the few pledges made by Labour prior 
to election to office that was not deferred by the balance of pay- 
ments crisis of 1964/5. It is open to at least two interpretations. 
One, by those opposed to the reform, is that the Circular is un- 
compromising in its demand for reorganization. At the opposite 
extreme, the Circular is criticized for not setting out a uniform 
plan, and for the very fact that it is a Circular (a letter requesting 
action), rather than an Act of Parliament (making action com- 
pulsory). In many ways the Circular was a makeshift. It also 
reflected a concern, almost certainly embedded among Ministry 
officials, but probably shared by Labour politicians of the time, 
not to make too radical a break with the past; thus it was the aim 
‘to preserve all that is valuable in grammar school education for 
those children who now receive it and make it available to more 
children’. The drafters sailed between the Scylla of the opponents 
of reform and the Charybdis of its radical proponents. That the 
Circular succeeded in promoting reorganization by LEAs (if too 
quikRly for the one, and too slowly for the other) is due to the 
Ministry's politic handling of the LEAs’ obligation to submit 
plans. It is also a reflection of the extent to which the balance 
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between local authority and central government was shifting in 
favour of the latter. 

Far from establishing a clear-cut definition of comprehensive 
schooling, the Circular discussed the schemes that had already 
been adopted piecemeal by experimenting LEAs, and gave mild 
encouragement to some and gentle criticism to others. 

These plans were of six types: 


(i) All-through 11-18 schools;* 
(ii) Two-tier schemes: 

(a) All pupils enter lower school at eleven and transfer to 
upper at thirteen or fourteen;* 

(b) All pupils enter lower school at eleven, but only some 
transfer to upper school; (interim) 

(c) All pupils enter lower school at eleven, and choose be- 
tween two types of upper school at thirteen or fourteen, 
one for those expecting to stay well beyond the compul- 
sory leaving age, the other for those not expecting to stay 
on; (interim) 

(iii) Sixth form college: all pupils enter 11-16 school and trans- 
fer to the sixth form college if they wish to stay on; (?) 

(iv) Middle school: all pupils transfer at eight or nine to a middle 
school, and then to a further comprehensive school at twelve 
or thirteen, with an age range to eighteen. (?) 


The Ministry’s attitude to each scheme is suggested by the 
asterisks — these were strongly recommended as long term solu- 
tions; by ‘interim’ — these were regarded as half way stages be- 
cause they merely pushed selection back to thirteen or fourteen; 
and by the question mark — these were less proven, still experi- 
mental. 

There were five themes in the Circular which reflect Ministerial 
caution about the change in policy and a somewhat naive under- 
Standing of the new venture. First, though it was ‘selection’ that 
Was under attack, no attempt was made to define selection: since 
School systems of the ‘interim’ two-tier variety might depend 
upon examinations or teachers’ reports for transfer at thicaeen/© 
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the 11-18 and automatic transfer two-tier systems appear to avoid 
such hazards of definition, but even they might be organized 
internally by ‘selection’ of some kind. The Circular did not even 
mention this problem, though it was already becoming well 
known in educational circles. 

A second theme in the Circular was a preoccupation with fitting 
reorganization to existing buildings. Thus all-through schools 
would sometimes be too big for any one building that was avail- 
able. On these grounds a two-tier scheme might be preferred and 
even a middle school scheme considered. One old Ministerial 
reservation about the all-through school — that it would become 
too big to manage if its intake was planned for a viable sixth form 
— was no longer at issue, since a far higher percentage was staying 
on into the sixth form. But it was still orthodoxy that one school 
should have one building. 

The third element was reiteration of the old view that transfer 
from primary to secondary schooling should be at age eleven. 
However, the 1944 Act had been amended the previous year to 
make way for middle schools, and, within a year of the circular, 
without waiting for a Central Advisory Council Report on the 
matter, the Minister approved the middle school pattern to help 
ease reorganization in certain areas. Pragmatism prevailed over 
orthodoxy. 

Fourthly, the circular urged local authorities to negotiate with 
voluntary aided schools in the hope of persuading them to join in 
comprehensive schemes, and to enter into discussions with direct 
grant schools with whom they took up places. An amending act of 
1967 eased the way to the participation of voluntary aided 
schools. The participation of direct grant schools proved far more 
difficult to ensure. The Ministry either failed to anticipate this, of 
felt it unnecessary to include direct grant schools in comprehen- 
sive reorganization. 

The fifth and final element was to require that local authority 
plans should be publicized and discussed with teachers involved 
and interested parents. The Ministry wished to devolve respon- 

' sib#y for the reform to LEAs rather than give them special 
powers. Most LEA schemes were compromises with sectional 
interests in the localities and designed to meet the constraints of 
existing buildings: as a result, especially in the large and thinly — 
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populated Counties, there was often a patchwork of schools with 
different age ranges and terms of entry. Unlike France, England 
did not build large numbers of new schools. Indeed the pitifully 
small capital allowance for new schools was taken up with alter- 
ations to old buildings. The Ministry under Labour blocked 
schemes that did not meet with government policy by wielding its 
sole tangible power over the LEAs — the right to refuse finance 
for a given building project. But this power was exercised in the 
relatively liberal spirit of the Circular. 


Party politics and the local reforms after 1965 


The progress of reorganization in the LEAs was closely cor- 
related with the fluctuating fortunes of the two major parties in 
local government elections. These fluctations are a striking 
feature of English politics in the 1960s and 1970s. For example, 
as was mentioned above, twenty County Boroughs had been in 
Labour control from 1945 to 1962; but by the end of the 1960s 
only six had stayed the course. As party positions on comprehen- 
sive reform hardened — they did so even more at local than at 
national level — which party controlled the Council became 
crucial to the speed with which plans were prepared, submitted to 
the Ministry and acted upon if approved. Many authorities 
changed party control and policy on reorganization at successive 
elections. 

Counties are the exception that proves the rule. For (but for 
Lancashire) party control in the Counties remained relatively 
stable in the 60s and ’70s, After 1967, Labour tended to lose 
control of the few Counties it had won in previous elections. The 
het effect was that while the Circular sped up the reorganization 
in the Counties, this reorganization was built upon earlier ex- 
periments in many cases and was not $0 sharply affected, posi- 
tively or negatively, by government policy, as was reform in the 
urban areas. The survey of reorganization carried out by the 
Campaign for Comprehensive Education in 1972 (CCE, 1972) 
showed that two thirds of the twenty-five Counties who=had 
pioneered comprehensive schools before 1962 had at least 25 per 
Cent of the relevant age group in comprehensives by 1972, a posi- 
tion attained by only nine of the twenty-one Counties who had no 
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comprehensives in 1962, for four of them had not begun com- 
prehensive reorganization. Furthermore, only four of the forty-six 
Counties had 90 per cent or more of the age group in com- 
prehensive schools by 1972, compared with 28 per cent of other 
authorities, Not one of the four had been in Labour control in this 
period. 

The contrast with the County Boroughs and the London 
Boroughs may be seen in Tables 3.1 and 3.2. 


Table 3.1 County Boroughs: political control and comprehensivization 
a ee eee pi D op naa bigad gan 


Proportion of secondary age group in 
comprehensives 1972 


rie ay) hi ES 
Political control 90%+- 25-89% upto25% None 
pais A eg a A Nal 
Labour through 1960s 3 2 — 1 
Labour 1965 and 1966 16 10 7 9 
Labour lose 1965 or 1966 1 1 3 6 
Other control through 1960s 2 - 2 13 


Sixty-five per cent of County Boroughs that were controlled by 
Labour at the crucial time had placed at least 25 per cent of the 
secondary age group in schools they called comprehensive by 
1972. Only 14 per cent of the other LEAs had done so, and 68 per 
cent of them had made no progress at all. 

London local government was reorganized in 1965. Twenty 
Outer London Boroughs were formed, one of them absorbing 
Middlesex, The London County Council (LCC) was discon- 
tinued. However, while each of the Outer Boroughs became an 
independent LEA, the Inner Boroughs were grouped for educa- 
tional functions in the same geographical area as that governed by 
the LCC: this new authority was called the Inner London 
Education Authority ILEA). In size alone this education author- 
ity is important, Its influence on the development of comprehen- 
sive schooling, both as LCC and ILEA is of greater significance 
still. The policy of setting up purpose-built comprehensives in 

` wasdamaged areas of the city began in the post-war period. But 
a large number of selective schools survived the war, and many 
were relatively autonomous, because of direct grant or ‘voluntary 
aided’ status. The authority compromised so that many of its | 
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comprehensive schools were heavily ‘creamed’ of high ability 
pupils. Setting this aside, ILEA inherited from LCC by far the 
longest list of schools called ‘comprehensive’ possessed by any 
LEA, while few of the Outer London Boroughs had even a single 
comprehensive passed on to them. 

The politics of the London authorities founded in 1965 has 
been even more chequered than that of provincial authorities 
during the same period. Up to 1972 there were three elections for 
the Borough councils. In the first, Labour gained ten Outer 
Boroughs, plus ILEA, while the Conservatives, alone or in coali- 
tion, controlled the other ten. However, in 1968, the Conserva- 
tives gained a landslide victory, taking eighteen of the Outer 
Boroughs (all but Barking and Newham) and ILEA, an area 
which had not been in Conservative hands since before the War. 
In 1971, Labour recovered much of the ground it lost, and added 
two more boroughs to its tally of 1965: most significantly ILEA 
was once more in Labour control. Table 3.2 shows how far party 
control encouraged or impeded comprehensive reform to 1972. 


Table 3.2 London Boroughs: political control and comprehensivization 
ee. ee 
Proportion of enone age group in 


comprehensives 197: 
compen ava ee 
Political control 90% + 25-89% upto25% None 
ee ct eee 
Labour 1965-72 1 - - 1 
Labour 1965-67, lost 1968 4 1 2 1 
plus 
ILEA 
Gained Labour 1971 1 - 1 = 
Other control - 2 2 4 


LL oot ORE wisn a 


Though percentages sound unduly grandiose with such small 
atta cay teak that 64 per cent of LEAs in London that 
were controlled by Labour i l 
placed at least 25 per cent of the age group in comprehensive 
schools by 1972, while 70 per cent of those out of Labour's hinds 
in the crucial period had made little or no progress with the 
teform the Circular enjoined. ‘These figures are comparable to 
those in the County Boroughs. 
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The electorate and local reorganization 


In a few local authorities, the control of one party has been so 
consistent from election to election that the party group on 
Council has become a self-perpetuating oligarchy, which forms its 
policy in camera and imposes it, not only upon other interests, but 
upon other members of the same party. An example was Gates- 
head in the middle 1960s (Batley, O’Brien and Parris, 1970). In 
the great majority of Councils, especially during the 1960s and 
1970s, party groups have expected a short term of office, and, as a 
result of their relatively precarious position, have had to negotiate 
policy with their rank and file and even with opposing interests. 
Darlington was an example of this more general pattern in the 
same period (idem). 

In this concluding section of our discussion of the politics of 
the English comprehensive reform, we shall argue the tentative 
hypothesis that whichever party has controlled local Councils in 
the chequered period since 1965 has been obliged to turn an eat 
to ‘the electorate’. In local as well as national elections, the pre- 
dominant support of the Labour Party is working class, and it is 
in the most working class areas that Labour has held control most 
often. Even if the Conservative Party has taken temporary control 
in such an area, it has had difficulty in reversing Labour's policy. 
The converse applies to temporary Labour control of a pre- 
dominantly middle class area. Thus social infrastructure not only 
makes probable the electoral victory of one party rather than 
another. It also constrains the policy of the party in power. By 
‘social infrastructure’ is meant here the pattern of class relations 
within a locality and the direction in which it is changing. Ideally 
this involves knowing how people live, what groups they form, 
how such groups ally and conflict and whether in industry, the 
community or politics. For the most part, this information is lack- 
ing. Indirect measures from the Registrar General’s Censuses and 
similar official sources offer some basis for comparing one local 
„ authority with another. One such measure may be called the 

‘inex of working-classness’. It is based upon figures drawn from 
County Reports of the 1966 Sample Census, which was carried 
out in the midst of the period that particularly concerns us. Each 
area was ranked on seven dimensions, and assigned a score from 
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one to four on each, depending upon whether it was in the top, 
second, third or fourth 25 per cent. Taking the seven dimensions 
together, an area could score 28 at one extreme and 7 at the other. 
The dimensions involved were the proportion of dwellings that (i) 
were owner occupied and (ii) were council houses; the proportion 
of households (iii) having their own hot water, bath and inside 
WC and (iv) with their own car; the proportion of economically 
active males who (v) were professionals and managers and (vi) 


_ were lower white collar workers and (vii) were unskilled manual 


workers, What such a measure so clearly lacks in ‘flesh and 
blood’, it may gain in stark impartiality. 

We should expect the working-classness of an area to underpin 
its party preferences in local government. It is also possible that 
Labour may have gained control in areas that were less than 
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solidly working class with its popularity of 1965, or, more inter- 
esting, that whichever party was in power in a relatively working — 
class area, was under pressure to reorganize secondary education, 
The pattern in the Boroughs of London and the provinces lends 
support to all three of these expectations, 
It will be readily seen that the Boroughs in London are less 
likely to be working class than those outside. In fact only four 
County Boroughs (Solihull, Southport, Southend and Bourne- 
mouth) are as low on the index as those eleven that are called 
‘Low’ in London. Yet the relative positions of London Boroughs 
on the index are no less related to how far they had gone com- | 
prehensive by 1972, than are those of the County Boroughs to 
their degree of comprehensivization. Sixty-one per of County 
Boroughs that were ‘High’ on this scale had 25 per cent or more 
of the secondary age group in comprehensives in 1972; while 68 | 
per cent that were ‘Low’ had fewer than 25 per cent reorganized. 
As for the London LEAs, if we include ILEA, 80 per cent of those 
that were relatively high in working-classness had 50 per cent or | 
more in comprehensives by 1972, but 82 per cent of those that | 
were low had under 25 per cent. ) 
In both contexts, the class composition of the area, which party 
controls, and the degree of comprehensivization achieved by the 
LEA seem to match in the majority of cases: for thirty-nine out 
of seventy-six County Boroughs and thirteen out of twenty-one | 
London LEAs. Within London, Labour pushed through com- 
prehensivization in only one Borough with a ‘low’ score on 
working-classness index, that is Enfield. On the other hand, social | 
infrastructure seemed to prevail against party politics in four | 
authorities - Merton and Croydon, a little higher on the index 
than most that were Conservative controlled in 1965/7, were 
well ahead with reorganization by 1972; while Bexley and Hil- 
lingdon, much lower in working-classness than other boroughs 
that Labour gained in the election of 1965, may have been t00 
intractable for reorganization. By contrast, in the County | 
Boroughs, party control seems to have been marginally more | 
oftsa decisive than working-classness for the reform. There were 
sixteen cases — four areas that were heavily working class, yet not 
controlled by Labour which made little progress with the reform 
and twelve that were lower on the index, but controlled by 
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Labour and well ahead by 1972. Social infrastructure appeared to 
overcome the party in power in ten cases, ranging from Birming- 
ham, Conservative controlled yet relatively working class and 
with 28 per cent in comprehensives, to Southport, which was 
controlled by a Liberal/Labour coalition in 1965 and 1966 that 
could make less headway with a reform of education. 

Only fourteen cases (three in London) defy explanation either 
by which party was in control at the crucial time or by social 
infrastructure making reform less resistable or more intractable. 
Only two of these were Conservative controlled boroughs, middle 
class in composition, which had progressed far towards reorgan- 
ization by 1972 (Barnet in London, and Wallasey in Cheshire). 
The rest were all working class, Labour controlled in 1965/7 and 
yet little advanced if at all on the path to reorganization by 1972. 
Undoubtedly there are many local contingencies that might ex- 
plain these ‘deviant cases’, and it must be pointed out that all but 
three of these authorities had started belatedly on their reforms 
by the time local government reorganization obliterated most of 
them in 1974, On the other hand, many of them may be said to 
contain large working class housing areas that have remained 
relatively unchanged for up to a hundred years: Hartlepool, 
Bootle, Salford, Barnsley, Dewsbury, Liverpool, Warrington, 
South Shields, Barrow, Great Yarmouth and Newham (London). 
Of the ten County Boroughs on this list nine are in the top 35 
(out of 79) on the index score for working-classness; and six are 
in the top thirteen. By the same token, Newham is far and away 
the most working class borough in London. gpa 

What significance can be attached to this flickering picture of 
the relation between infrastructure, party control and the im- 
plementation of comprehensive reform in LEAs? 

_ There can be no doubt that comprehensive reform wasa burn- 
ing issue in local politics. The problem is what set it alight, and 
What kept it burning. It was not simply the Labour government's 
alteration of long-standing Ministry policy in favour of selective 
schooling, for there was increasingly urgent debate tek veep 
and planning for reform from the late 1950s. We would suggest 
that education officers and local Labour Party groups alike were 
Tesponding to pressures originating in the new middle classes and 
felt within the tripartite system. This is reflected in education 
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officers’ early efforts to modify and even to abandon selection at 
11-plus. It is also indicated by the shift of emphasis in discus- 
sions of the comprehensive school from egalitarianism to effici- 
ency. The pressures did not come to a head until the late 1950s. 
Labour’s post-1959 electoral policy gave expression to new 
middle class sentiments. 

This is what set the issue alight. Whether this kept it burning 
after Labour’s accession to office in 1964 is another matter. It is 
of considerable interest that, in spite of Labour’s appeal to the 
centre, and the similar policy adopted by Mr Heath in opposition, 
there was enough controversy at local level to promote far greater 
fluctuations in party control of the local authorities than had been 
seen since the war. One of the most prominent elements in the 
controversy was comprehensive schooling. So lively a debate must 
have been fuelled by clashes of interest among sections of the 
electorate. The difficulty any party group had in maintaining 
control of the Council from election to election, meant that it 
must respond to these interests, and in particular to the one that 
dominated in its locality. The pattern of advance of comprehen- 
sive reform from authority to authority suggests that there was an 
alignment, roughly speaking, of working class against middle 
class. Where either predominated, a party which contradicted its 
interests would have difficulty maintaining the party line on 
comprehensive reform, 

It seems that for a time the reorganization of secondary school- 
ing was lost to the new middle classes who (inadvertently in most 
cases) set it in motion, and was captured by the working class. 
The working class interest in reform is unlikely to be the social 
advancement of their children, In the early 1960s the Labour 
Party believed that prosperity had weaned many workers from 
their traditional attachment to Labour, and that their social out- 
look now resembled that of the middle class. A critical test of this 
‘embourgeoisement’ thesis among affluent workers in the growth 
town of Luton during the middle 1960s, showed that these 
workers were probably more home-centred than the ‘traditional’ 

” woking class of the older urban-industrial areas, and more ‘in- 
strumental’ in their attitude to their jobs and the union; but they 
had not changed their party allegiance, and they did not share the 
passion for social advancement of the middle classes (Goldthorpe 
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et al., 1969). Furthermore, unlike the traditional workers, most 
affluent workers felt there was no impermeable barrier between 
the middle and working classes, but instead differences of income, 
and thus purchasing power, of doubtful legitimacy. This radical 
and optimistic egalitarianism may have inspired working class 
interest in comprehensivization in localities where the older 
housing patterns and means of employment were breaking down. 
If so it was an ‘education-consciousness’ different from that of the 
middle class — even opposed to it. In areas where the traditional 
working class predominated, not only would there have been a 
lack of interest in education for the advancement of one’s chil- 
dren, but also a sense that the inequalities of society were too 
embedded to admit reform by schooling. 

Whether egalitarian aims can be met by comprehensive schools 
is a question we must address in what follows. It must be said 
immediately that whatever influence workers or other parents 
might have had on the foundation of comprehensive schools, it 
was teachers who ran them and developed their organization and 
curricula, It is time to enter the schools themselves. 
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The organization 


of comprehensive 
schools 
Size 


It has often been said that, whatever the educational and social 
merits of comprehensive schools, they are too big: they make the 
individual pupil (and teacher) feel anonymous, and may, as 4 
result, breed disorder; further, they are unwieldy to manage. 

“Too big’ is a relative term. In the days of early experiments 
with comprehensive schooling in England, it meant around 2000 
pupils, which was a size not uncommon among urban high schools 
in the United States and chosen for several English schools 
especially in London, Bristol and Coventry, In the last ten years 
the typical size of English comprehensive schools has shrunk. To 
an extent this is because more pupils are staying on and being 
admitted to the sixth form. An early argument for large com- 
prehensive schools in England was that only ten to twelve form 
“entap could command an adequate sixth form. Now a school of 
around 1000 pupils or six/seven form entry is ‘big enough’ on 
this criterion. On the other hand, like the 2000-pupil school of 
twenty years ago, the 1000-pupil school of today is sometimes 
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said to be ‘too big’ for the individual and too big to manage. 

The best size for an organization has been a subject of much 
speculation among workers, administrators and academic theor- 
ists in business and public service contexts. On the face of it, size 
is more readily experienced and measured than all other features 
of organizations. If you cannot fix the best size for an organiza- 
tion, how can you decide what is the best way of communicating 
within it or what best develops morale among workers? Perhaps 
size is in any case the key to all these other less tangible prob- 
lems. 

The most relevant study of size of school as a factor in morale 
and learning among pupils was carried out in the United States 
some years ago (Barker and Gump, 1964), Its findings — like so 
many in educational research — give little comfort to either side: 
either to those who believe big schools lead to low morale or to 
those who argue that big schools give a wider choice of subjects to 
their pupils. It was found that for pupils, the psychologically 
significant work setting was the class with whom they met most 
often, and that this was a more direct influence upon them than 
the size of the school. At the same time it did not necessarily 
follow that the larger schools gave each pupil a wider education 
than he could gain in a smaller school. The number of subjects 
offered was usually greater in the large school, but for timetabling 
reasons the breadth of choice open to individuals was no greater 
than in the smaller schools. The authors tend to favour small 
schools in their conclusion, but this seems to be more because 
they can see no good reason to sweep them away, as was the trend 
at the time in USA, than because there are decisive advantages to 
be found in the smaller organization. 

In England there is considerable prejudice in favour of smaller 
schools. Thus, as the increased rate of staying on into the sixth 
form has permitted it, the norm for a comprehensive school — an 
all-through school that is — has been reduced. This has also been a 
factor in favour of two-tier and middle school patterns of second- 
ary school reorganization. What may lie behind this is the strong 
institutional position of the English head teacher. Comparedwita 
his counterpart in USA, France or Sweden he has considerable 
autonomy for designing the curriculum, for setting disciplinary 
policy and for dictating managerial organization within the 
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school. It is expected that a head will lead rather than delegate 
his powers. Further, he is supposed to manage the school through 
knowing teachers and pupils personally, rather than by formal 
and impersonal methods, such as regulations and memoranda. 
Many heads believe they should teach as well as administer. Such 
paternalism is more readily exercised in a small than a large 
organization. Heads and teachers, too, are more at home with 
paternalism than ‘administration’. 

The growing fashion for heads to see themselves as ‘adminis- 
trators’ and for sending heads on formal courses in universities 
and colleges of education which teach ‘educational administra- 
tion’ resembles a development after the war in the United States. 
It parallels the shift to schools that are larger and cannot readily 
be managed by one man’s knowledge of his staff and pupils. 
However, whereas in the United States ‘administration’ is asso- 
ciated with business and its prestige, in England it tends to 
be seen as an excrescence which chokes good practice — as 
‘bureaucracy’ in the everyday sense. Thus educational adminis- 
tration and the larger schools that go with it have an up-hill 
struggle to establish themselves with teachers and probably also 
with academics, 

However, the fundamental basis of resistance to the large 
school may lie at a more mundane level than ideas and attitudes. 
Formal organizations and their physical plant are like virgin 
land: what gives each its social and psychological character is the 
way that people have colonized it. In other words, it is the multi- 
farious identities and social relations that people form in playing 
the prescribed roles of teacher, head and pupil in a building with 
its equipment that makes ‘a school’, rather than resources of 
terms of appointment and admission, though these are limits on 
the practices that people can develop. Colonization takes time. A 
teacher who had been in a purpose-built comprehensive over the 
thirteen years since it was founded described the school in its 
early days as a ‘concentration camp’, while another in a si 
school said that at first teachers and pupils felt they rattled in the 
Dings like dry peas in a pod. After some years of colonization 
the sense of so hostile an environment disappeared in both 
schools. 

The reorganization of existing schools to form comprehensives 
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also puts teachers into something of a hostile environment. It may 
compound this effect by tearing down well-founded identities and 
relations and requiring a renegotiation of both in the face of new 
colleagues and a new head, as well as new pupils. Top manage- 
ment castigates employees who resist new working conditions — 
‘resistance to change’ is a common topic for research in industry 
by sociologists and psychologists — and ‘adaptability’ is the aim of 
much occupational training, even of general education. What is 
sometimes overlooked is that not only ‘attitudes’ have to be 
changed to match new conditions but also relations of power, 
prestige and friendship built up in daily work over time. These 
are no more irrelevant to the running of an organization than is 
administration. They help to explain why comprehensive schools 
are seen as ‘too big’ by their staff. For teachers who have come 
from smaller schools may look back on the identities and relations 
they have lost with rose-tinted spectacles, because they find it 
hard to rearrange their lives in the new setting. 


Problems of management in secondary schools 


That the new comprehensive schools are ‘too big’ is perhaps an 
illusion with a basis in the reality of teachers’ disrupted social 
relations with each other and with pupils. There are, of course, 
real problems of management in comprehensive schools. Many, 
however, are shared with English secondary schools generally. 

These perennial problems exist at two levels — the class 
teacher’s management of his lessons and the co-ordination of 
various class teachers’ activities. Obviously the need for co- 
Ordination increases as the division of labour between specialist 
teachers becomes more advanced. Schools, like many smaller 
Primaries, in which pupils are grouped only by age and each class 
has one teacher for all subjects, have little division of labour. In 
Secondary schools, remedial classes apart, pupils are usually dif- 
ferentiated within the year group and each of their subjects may 
be taught by a separate teacher. This relatively advanced divisio~ 
of labour not only calls for co-ordination between teachers, it also 
affects the individual teacher’s management of his lessons, since 
Contact time with any one group of pupils is limited and frag- 
mentary. 
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Within each lesson the individual secondary teacher has to 
match a programme of learning to the aptitudes of his pupils, to 
motivate them and to make the exercise satisfactory by his own 
standards, Motivating pupils is perhaps the most complex task. It 
involves cutting out distractions and finding something to stimu- 
late the pupils’ interests. Since each pupil is one of a class of 
around thirty others, the teacher must manipulate social processes 
within the class if he is to motivate any one pupil. What is more, 
each teacher’s way of solving the problems of motivation becomes 
a problem in turn to his colleagues who teach the class. They have 
to copy his approach or counteract it. 

Co-ordinating the activities of different teachers is only partly 
an exercise of administration. The prime administrative instru- 
ment is the timetable, by means of which different teachers are 
allocated to various classes in sequence. The overall balance of 
courses, the content of each course and the supply of equipment 
for lessons will normally be decided by the head and his deputies 
and in departmental meetings. Beyond these rudimentary bases of 
co-ordination, such interlinks as there are between individual 
teachers are maintained by persuasion from above and by col- 
leagues and pupils. 

One head of a comprehensive school known to the author took 
the view that consistency in discipline both outside and within 
lessons was important not only for order but also for motivation 
and learning (Bellaby, 1975). He provided each teacher with a 
manual outlining school rules and permitted forms of punishment 
for breaking them, together with advice about how to cope with 
new classes. Another tried to influence the style of control his 
teachers exercised in lessons by insisting that each award at least 
ten ‘positive’ points and no more than two ‘negative’ points per 
week, while no one should detain individual pupils on their own 
initiative, since pupils could only be sentenced to detention after 
school hours if they had accumulated two negative points in a 
week without sufficient compensation in positive points. Many 
tegchers obeyed this in the letter more than the spirit, especially 
with fourth and higher year pupils. Nevertheless the head at- 
tempted openly to produce a common front on control in lessons. 
Another head may have been more typical in that his attitudes on 
discipline were well known (and widely practised) by his staff, 
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though the only example he set out to give was in control of 
morning assembly and of passage up and down the corridors. 
However, teachers also influence each other and are influenced 
by the pupils they teach in this respect. New teachers tend to be 
guided by the more experienced and prestigious in the school, 
whatever the disparity between their training and the practices 
they encounter there. Weak disciplinarians and teachers with 
ideas out of line with the dominant group in the staff room are 
known as such, and though they may only be mentioned behind 
their backs, discover by non-verbal cues what attitude others take 
to them. Since pupils form expectations of what teachers will do 
when starting and closing lessons, in the event of a disturbance 
and so on, and what they will wear and how they will speak, they 
too force a measure of conformity upon individual teachers. Their 
awareness of the typical approach of their teachers and how 
anxious the unfamiliar teacher tends to be to keep in line, is often 
illustrated by the games they play with students on teaching 
Practice. They want to trap the student into a too permissive or 
too harsh style of control, or to make him slip up as he reads his 
lines. With a new permanent teacher pupils are inclined to be 
cautious, but they and the teacher will be aware of the need to 
strike some bargain from an early stage within the going terms 
dictated by habitual practice among teachers and their classes. 
Thus a great deal of the co-ordination which is achieved be- 
tween teachers in a secondary school is not by formal rules, but 
tather informal social processes. It is obvious that such processes 
are a product of what we have called ‘colonization’ and therefore 
heed time and a fairly settled population to emerge. Co-ordination, 
especially in matters of discipline and motivation of pupils, may 
be hard to achieve in a new or reorganized school by any means 
short of concerted repression of pupils. The school the teacher we 
quoted called a ‘concentration camp’ in its earlier days, adopted 
this kind of policy. It was made possible by the fact that many 
members of staff stayed with the head, that there was a more than 
Proportionate number of middle class boys and girls in its intake 
and that the school quickly made its mark academically in Wie 
Petition with others in the same town. Most schools, like another 
in the town, which was more working class, less ‘successful’ and 
had higher staff turnover, might have a time of troubles both in 
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discipline and in staff management, before staff established a co- 
ordinated approach to lessons. 

In the early period, heads may be credited with heroic status or 
seen as total failures by the extent to which they match up to their 
institutionalized position and take a ‘firm lead’. This lead must be 
of a rather specific content. In particular, the head should stand 
up for teachers in the face of challenge by parents or their chil- 
dren. The need to protect ‘authority’ by closing the ranks is pro- 
portionate to how insecure that authority is. Plainly teachers will 
feel more strongly about being ‘let down’ by the head when a 
recalcitrant pupil is sent for the cane or a dressing down in the 
early stages of a school than when a co-ordinated policy has 
emerged. The reaction of many teachers to Duane’s insistence at 
Risinghill Comprehensive on not punishing tough cases, illus- 
trates the thesis (Berg, 1968). As a result of their reaction, Duane 
was branded as a failure and his school closed by the local author- 
ity. By striking contrast, the head of what once resembled a ‘con- 
centration camp’ was regarded as a hero by his staff and eventu- 
ally appeared in the Queen’s Honours List. This particular head’s 
demeanour and dress in school and the calm control he exercised 
over assemblies and the corridor near his office contributed to the 
respect he earned from most of his staff. It is important, however, 
to note that a head’s performance is socially produced and con- 
strained. Just as Homer’s heroes fought their way through ob- 
stacles put there by the gods to achieve a destiny the gods 


ordained, so successful heads become so on terms their teachers 
lay down. 


‘Mix a grammar school and a secondary modern . . ? 


Putting staff into a comprehensive school does not automatically 
change their approach to teaching. Three mixed 11-18 schools in 
the same town this author has studied combined in varying 
degrees young teachers fresh to comprehensives, teachers with 
previous experience in secondary moderns and those who had 
tutgin in grammar or technical schools (Bellaby, 1975). One had 
been viewed by the public in the town as their ‘grammar school’ 
before becoming a full comprehensive in 1962, and the majority 
of its staff had the typical background of grammar school teachers 
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- they were graduates of a university. We may call it ‘Castle 
Town’. In another school in the same town, ‘Hinsley Mill’, the 
bias had been towards technical education and a majority of 
teachers held certificates from training colleges rather than uni- 
versity degrees. Both these schools had a lower turnover of staff 
and older teachers on average than the third school, ‘Cross 
Street’, which was in the most working class area of the town. 
Castle Town had won a series of open awards at Oxford and 
Cambridge colleges, and Hinsley Mill (in spite of its supposedly 
‘technical’ stream of selective pupils) had a performance at what 
in the 1950s and early 1960s was the pinnacle of grammar school 
ambitions, not far short of Castle Town’s. Cross Street was the 
Cinderella of the three schools. Though, like Hinsley Mill, it 
began with a technical selective stream, its reputation was that of 
a struggling secondary modern school. Its staff was weighted 
rather heavily towards those taking up their first jobs, usually 
fresh from training college. 

Castle Town’s head came from a famous northern grammar 
school. His task and that of most of his staff was to translate the 
grammar school tradition into a context where pupils of all abili- 
ties were to be taught. The seven form entry who had reached the 
third year in 1966/7 were streamed from the beginning, and the 
top two streams had an almost unrelievedly academic curriculum 
and were expected to enter for O-level GCE, the first at the end 
of the fourth year (an ‘express-stream’), and the second at the end 
of the fifth. At the same time the staff of this school was acutely 
aware that pupils in lower streams should receive the attention of 
the most experienced teachers, though the bottom three streams 
were not likely to be entered for more than the odd CSE even if 
they stayed until the end of the fifth year. Graduates and heads of 
department were as likely to teach lower as upper streams. 

Hinsley Mill school grew under the shadow of Castle Town. 
The translation of the grammar school tradition into Hinsley Mill 
was different in several respects to its adaptation in Castle Town. 
Hinsley Mill had no express stream, and it taught the top two 
streams handicraft in place of Latin. More important, rather “air 
keeping the streams much as they had been since the children 
entered the school, Hinsley Mill made streaming into a sort of 
League Table in which exceptional achievement was rewarded by 
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promotion and failure by demotion. Promotions and demotions 
were sometimes made at termly intervals, and the same pupil 
could go up and down a number of times. Hinsley Mill’s stream- 
ing policy resembled what Young has called ‘achievement stream- 
ing’, while Castle Town’s policy was closer to his ‘ability stream- 
ing’ (Young, 1967). Not least among the rewards of achievement 
at Hinsley Mill was that you might gain the chance of being 
taught by a graduate, a more experienced teacher or a head of 
department. The staff were distributed unevenly between the 
streams, and the lower tended to receive part-time women 
teachers, who were absent rather more frequently and less in 
touch with school policy than others. 

The third school, Cross Street, was in 1966/7 balanced be- 
tween the strategy adopted with far more success by Hinsley Mill 
and ‘going progressive’. Its current third year had been streamed 
since entry and promoted and demoted between streams as fre- 
quently as Hinsley Mill’s. However, this was the school men- 
tioned earlier whose head had introduced a system of ‘points’ 
designed to bias class teachers in favour of reward and away from 
punishment. In addition each form had a tutor with special 
responsibility for the welfare of its members, who met it regularly 
throughout the week. In that same year, the school was beginning 
mixed ability teaching during the first year. 

There can be little doubt that the school’s working class (and 
‘secondary modern’) image helped to push it in this direction. 
Staff frequently complained that by comparison with Hinsley 
Mill they had few pupils of selective ability, or that they had a 
working class rather than a middle class intake. This was not 
strictly correct, since Hinsley Mill was also predominantly work- 
ing class. The order of difference between the schools was that 
Hinsley Mill was two fifths middle class in intake, and Cross 
Street about a quarter, if ‘middle class’ is taken to be non-manual 
workers and those in supervisory positions, However, the image 
that teachers had of the two schools was what shaped their 
approach to teaching not the ‘facts’ of their class-composition. 

image was a form of rationalization for the less good 
academic record of Cross Street school. It also contributed to 
Staff leaving after between two and three years on average rather 
than four as at the other two schools, and to the fact that a high 
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proportion of Cross Street teachers were new to teaching. It 
seems that schools with good reputations find it easy to enhance 
them by attracting the best staff. Perhaps those who do not suc- 
ceed academically must find alternative criteria of excellence. 
Two or three years ago Cross Street was advertising nationally 
for a head of department post, and the advertisement made the 
main attraction of the school its ‘progressive’ policies of non- 
streaming and tutorial groups. 


Discipline and the comprehensive school 


The reorganization of secondary education in England has been 
accompanied by a deepening controversy about discipline in 
schools, and a feeling on the part of many teachers, especially 
members of the National Association of Schoolmasters, that 
schools are becoming more disordered and in some cases violent. 
It is widely assumed that England has become more ‘permissive’, 
or less ‘authoritarian’, depending upon whether the ‘fact’ is de- 
plored or welcomed. Schools are supposed to reflect this trend. 

The problems adolescence in general and the unmotivated 
pupil in particular pose for teachers are common to all secondary 
schools. Clearly they are concentrated in the secondary modern 
schools, and in the lower streams of these and grammar schools 
alike (Hargreaves, 1967; Lacey, 1970). Putting adolescents under 
a similar type of schooling merely within a common building is 
unlikely to have an effect on the pattern for good or ill. But, as we 
have already discovered, teachers’ definitions of the comprehen- 
sive school in which they work, influence their approach to school 
organization and teaching. Further, there are some shifts in the 
philosophy of the ‘good comprehensive’ which must have impli- 
cations for discipline and order in these schools. . 

The author’s study of Castle Town, Hinsley Mill and Cross 
Street schools throws some light on these questions. To sum- 
marize what has been reported about them: in Castle Town, the 
grammar school tradition was adapted to a comprehensive sergas, 
by staff with grammar-type background and qualifications. In 
Hinsley Mill the grammar school tradition was emulated, but by 
teachers with technical and secondary modern backgrounds, Asa 
result, while Castle Town adopted ‘ability’ streaming, Hinsley Mill 
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used ‘achievement’ streaming. Cross Street was wavering between 
a strategy like Hinsley Mill’s, which it had pursued with less 
obvious success, and making its name as a ‘progressive’ institu- 
tion. Its staff was young and relatively inexperienced, and they 
believed that their school had less than its share of high ability 
pupils. 

So far as discipline was concerned, Hinsley Mill put far more 
pressure on its pupils to succeed academically and conduct them- 
selves according to school protocol than did Castle Town. Castle 
Town was an easy-going regime. The stringency of Hinsley Mill 
accorded with the style of streaming in that school. However, 
permissiveness is by no means invariable among teachers used to 
grammar school teaching. At Castle Town it seemed to be an 
adaptation to the wider ability range, and for some teachers to 
mixed classes of boys and girls. Their problem was to teach the - 
‘secondary modern’ pupils, whereas the problem for Hinsley Mill 
teachers was to make the most of the selective streams. So far as 
the Castle Town teachers were concerned the upper streams re- 
sponded of their own free will, needing little pressure, and those 
lower down co-operated if they were not made to jump through 
hoops that did not fit them. This is not to say that the lower 
Streams were neglected. On the contrary, as we have seen, they 
received their full share of attention from the most qualified and 
experienced teachers. However, some teachers at Castle Town 
felt that they were doing a disservice to their pupils by their 
relatively relaxed and informal style of teaching. 

‘The Hinsley Mill staff were, with few exceptions, fully com- 
mitted to an ‘autarchic’ form of teaching, in which the teacher fed 
most of the material to the class, dictated pupils’ conduct and was 
somewhat critical or censorious about their academic perform- 
ance. They derived satisfaction from the sense that ‘work was 
being done’ in all their classes, even if in fact, with lower streams, 
this frequently amounted to no more than the classes copying @ 
map or diagram from the board and colouring it. 
agiter Hinsley Mill nor Castle Town seemed to have serious 
pro of disorder. However, Hinsley Mill used detentions 
after school about three times as often as the other school. I 
lessons observed by the author with upper and lower third year 
classes, teachers at Hinsley Mill were the more directive and gave 
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more rebukes per hour than their counterparts in the town’s old 
‘grammar school’, This pattern was remarkably consistent from 
teacher to teacher in the two schools. 

When third year pupils were asked to report their own conduct 
at school and their feelings about various aspects of discipline and 
teachers’ use of authority, the Hinsley Mill boys and girls proved 
more hostile to staff than those at Castle Town. This hostility 
seldom showed in classes, though there was the odd boy or girl 
who had gained a lurid reputation for expressing what many 
others felt: like the boy who sent an order of surgical appliances 
to his form teacher’s address, or the girl who stormed out of class 
accusing her teacher of victimization. There was no counterpart 
to this at Castle Town. Indeed, within the third year there was no 
single form which was a clear cut example of an ‘anti-school’ 
culture. At Hinsley Mill, three of the six streams showed signs of 
being united (at least covertly) in opposition to teachers, among 
other things by making the most daring misbehavers their most 
popular peers. However, by the standards of many Castle Town 
teachers, quite apart from those at Hinsley Mill, and in the 
estimation of the Education Officer, Castle Town was an ill- 
managed and disorderly school, in sharp distinction to Hinsley 
Mill. 

Cross Street was praised by the Education Officer for trying to 
build a clear framework within which its pupils could find them- 
selves and become committed to school work. The framework she 
had in mind was the system of tutorial groups and the use of 
Positive points as a spur to conduct and achievement. These were 
inspired by the head. The specific design of the system was due to 
a committee of teachers, and of course it was individual teachers 
who implemented it. The operation of the system did not accord 
entirely with the head’s objectives. First, much like the teachers 
at Hinsley Mill, those at Cross Street tried to use the ‘selective 
or top streams to the full. Heads of department and graduates 
taught these rather than lower streams. They adopted a cen- 
Sorious attitude to them both in and out of class. Secondly, ther. 
punished the lower streams far more often than the positive points 
arrangement allowed. The earliest breach of this was that the 
teachers’ committee introduced negative points, and a competi- 
tion between forms for the award of a points trophy. Lower 
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streams tended to collect a disproportionate number of negative 
points. Since negative points counted against the form’s tally of 
positives in the ratio 2:1, it was common to find higher streams 
winning the trophy while the lower streams’ reputation with 
teachers and other pupils for being the roughs was reinforced by 
weekly announcement of the results of the competition. Thirdly, 
the success of the tutorial group depended greatly on the in- 
dividual teacher. The tutorial group was not a mixture of differ- 
ent streams or age groups as is sometimes the case, but one and 
the same group in which children were taught. The tutor was 
expected to stay with the group until it was broken up in the 
fourth year, and to teach it. This was in addition to meeting with 
the group every morning and afternoon for registration and every 
other day and last thing in the week for a longer period, during 
which communal extra-curricular activities and pastoral work was 
called on. Of the two forms the author observed intimately, one 
had a tutor who was extremely conscientious, while the other paid 
no particular attention to the aims of the tutorial arrangement and 
allowed tutorial periods to be used for private homework. The 
group with the good tutor was a lower stream. Even so, the tutor 
was the only teacher who had full and unstrained control of the 
group. His influence did not extend to the class’s conduct with 
other members of staff, though he tried hard to persuade teachers 
who claimed that his class was exceptionally difficult, that the 
pupils would respond to his kind of firm but patently interested 
and concerned attention. 

Cross Street did provide a framework for its pupils, but not the 
system of rewards and pastoral care it appeared to be at first 
sight. The pupils were less uncertain in their ideas of what 
teachers expected of them than their counterparts in Hinsley Mill 
and Castle Town. However, a high proportion, especially in 
middle and lower streams, saw teachers as directive and punitive. 
If they were not so often extremely hostile to staff as were many 
at Hinsley Mill, they were less orderly in class and in moving 
agund the school from lesson to lesson, The experience of dis- 
order, especially in middle and lower streams, reinforced the 
tendency of teachers to rebuke and punish, What was missing 
at Cross Street, though present at Hinsley Mill, was a c0- 
ordinated front on discipline — a team performance, led by the 
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head teacher. Consequently teachers’ individual attempts to im- 
pose order on classes would rebound upon them or upon the class 
teacher who followed them into the room. They actually created 
disorder. 

A consistent feature of the response of pupils to the approach 
of teachers in the three schools was that those who looked forward 
to staying at school to take O-levels or CSEs in order to set them- 
selves on the road to professional, managerial or technical careers, 
tended to accept authority and by and large to obey in class, while 
those who expected to leave at the earliest opportunity having 
made up their minds that a lower status job requiring less formal 
education was their lot, were more likely to reject authority and 
be disobedient. For the former, the ‘Ambitious’, schooling was a 
bridge to adult status, while for the latter, the ‘Leavers’, it was an 
obstacle to their getting a job or starting out towards marriage. 

The ‘grammar school tradition’ has been plainly associated 
with the Ambitious. For them success at school is a game with its 
distinctive rules, which you learn by watching the teachers. The 
game is markedly different from ‘playing’ or teenage leisure 
pursuits, and consists, Keddie’s research suggests, of knowing 
what questions to ask and answers to give when an issue is being 
discussed academically rather than in terms of everyday life 
(Keddie, 1971), Achievement streaming, as at Hinsley Mill, is a 
way of spurring on pupils who are thought unlikely to know how 
to play the game in advance, so that they quickly assimilate the 
rules, It consists of increasing the tension between the classroom 
and the pupils’ world outside. The teachers at Castle Town did 
not see the Ambitious pupils’ conduct as a particular problem. 
Such pupils knew the game already. There was nothing to be 
gained by trying to teach it to lower streams. Thus Castle Town 

ed the tension that many of its teachers had experienced in 
their own schooling and as teachers at grammar school. | 
_ Cross Street was torn between emulating Hinsley Mill, which 
it attempted unsuccessfully, and turning ‘progressive’. These 
Were contradictory aims. Progressivism presents an alternative 
theory to the grammar school tradition: instead of starting Witn 
the classics (including standard examples in physics as well as 
Latin and Greek or the great works of literature), the teacher 
builds on the interests of the pupils and encourages them to learn 
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by discovering for themselves. Thus rather than heightening the 
tension between schooling and the pupils’ world outside, pro- 
gressivism seeks to bridge the gap by inducing children to learn 
principles from the things they are already familiar with. Cross 
Street’s progressivism was more superficial and formal than this. 

The study of the three schools shows how, at an early stage in 
the secondary school reorganization of the last decade, the gram- 
mar school tradition was very much alive within newly con- 
stituted comprehensive schools. Further the subsequent trend to- 


wards progressivism may have sprung from the same source, for _ 


many schools must have found, like Cross Street, that the gram- 
mar school tradition could not be forced upon working class 
pupils without causing disappointment and disorder. 


The impact of trends in school organization on pupils’ 
attitudes and conduct 


We can only speculate about where secondary school reorganiza- 
tion is taking us, as mixed ability teaching becomes more wide- 
spread and a reform of that hitherto dominant legacy of the 
grammar school tradition, the GCE, is pending. We can find ina 
study of a California high school, a possible indication of the 
response of pupils to present day trends in English schools 
(Stinchcombe, 1964; Bellaby, 1974) 

Stinchcombe’s school was relatively academic, Sport and in- 
formal grouping among the pupils (‘crowds’) were of less signifi- 
cance there than in several high schools studied by earlier writers. 
Since sport plays a subordinate role in English schools, and the 
school is not normally a focus of teenage leisure life, Stinch- 
one's high school is more like ours than many in the United 

tates, 

„In this school pupils were not formally differentiated until the 
ninth grade (on the verge of senior or upper secondary education, 
as is now the pattern in Sweden; our equivalent in age, because of 
earlier Starting, would be thirteen/fourteen years). At this stage 
tatpwopted for one of several ‘tracks’, one general or academic, 
another technical (manual skills) and another commercial. In 
pupils’ and parents’ eyes the track to be preferred was the 
academic, since through it one could enter college (higher educa- 
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tion) at graduation from high school. However, through past per- 
formance with teachers’ guidance many parents and pupils had 
come to the conclusion that the academic track was simply in- 
accessible. These tended to be working class boys and girls. Be- 
cause they were under less pressure to succeed than boys, working 
class girls in the non-academic track reconciled themselves to the 
implications for their future; many of them looked to nothing 
more than marriage. Some working class boys, but more so those 
middle class boys who found themselves forced by realities into a 
different track than the academic, could not reconcile themselves 
to the fact. They had been taught in home and at school that all 
had an equal chance to succeed, and the best won through. The 
penalty of falling behind in open contest is a sense of failure. 
Their short-run adaptation was to rebel from school — as it were, 
to say that school was unimportant while feeling injured by the 
unfavourable judgement it had passed on them. In neo-Freudian 
terms this constitutes a ‘reaction-formation’. Its outward mani- 
festation in this case was truancy, joy riding in cars, misbehaviour 
in class. 

The pattern the author found in the three English comprehen- 
sives was different. The pupils who were hostile to school were 
overwhelmingly working class and included girls. They rejected 
not the fact that they were in low streams, but ‘oppression’ — 
being pushed around or made to do work and conduct themselves 
in ways for which they could see no pay-off or justification. At 
one level, the basis of the difference lies in the presence of formal 
academic differentiation at an early stage in English schools and 
its absence in the United States. The bulk of the English children 
probably were reconciled, even before they entered the com- 
prehensive school, to what was likely to be their future status. 
Streaming in the comprehensive school was the main basis on 
which aspirations for the future were formed, rather than class 
background, but since there were relatively few middle class 
children in lower streams or working class children in upper 
Streams, background and stream usually reinforced each other. 
Many American children, especially the working class girlstjtre 
prepared as well, but the margin of uncertainty, most of all for 
middle class boys, was greater in the United States than England. 
At a deeper level we were witnessing in England, even within 
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comprehensive schools, the logic of sponsored mobility, of pick- } 
ing out children early on and preparing the most promising for _ 
elite status, the rest being seen as ‘proles’ in Orwell’s sense. In the _ 
United States we find precisely the same sorting out, but without _ 
the formal intervention of teachers and education authorities, 
rather by open contest, at least for those who did not count them- 
selves out to begin with by sex, class or race. The effect of such a 
contest is to shift the main penalties of schooling to those who 
‘fail’ from those to whom it is irrelevant. 


5 


The outcomes of 
comprehensive 
schooling: 

a sociological 
appraisal 


Three kinds of claim are made for comprehensive schooling: 
educational, egalitarian or social, and communitarian — though 
they are not always separated and are not necessarily opposed to 
each other. 

The educational argument amounts to saying that comprehen- 
sive schools can develop talent better than selective schools. It is a 
worthy aim to make the most of everyone’s varied abilities for 
their sake. But when the term ‘talent’ is used in this debate, it 
usually means academic potential. It is commonly assumed that 
society needs this type of gift more than most, and that schooling 
can develop it and ensure that those who have it are put in the 
highest positions in the professions, in industry and in govern- 
ment. As we have seen, this ‘technical-function’ theory takes for 
granted the capitalist relations of production that sustain it, and it 
is probably a mistaken view of the relation between schooi ‘and 
economy, In treating the educational argument for comprehensive 
schooling, we shall ignore the problematic assumptions about 
school and economy, and deal only with the relative capacities of 
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comprehensive and selective systems to identify and develop 
academic potential. 

The egalitarian argument forces us to examine further the links 
between school and social structure. For it is founded on the 
belief that selective schools reinforce existing disparities between 
social classes, or even create them, and that, by delaying selec- 
tion, comprehensive schools can improve the opportunities of 
those born into disadvantaged families. 

Finally, the communitarian argument is that, by serving a 
neighbourhood, the comprehensive school can diminish tensions, 
remove hostile stereotypes and cement solidarity, thus providing 
a focus for the enrichment of everyone’s life, adults as well as 
children. 


The educational argument 


(i) Waste and early selection in the tripartite system and com- 
prehensive schools 


In an influential book, Ford has suggested that comprehensive 
schools do not necessarily do away with early selection (Ford, 
1969). They merely transfer differentiation from the LEAs’ 11- 
plus examination to their own streaming practices. She implies by 
her interpretation of a comparative study of a comprehensive, a 
grammar school and a modern school, that the streamed com- 
prehensive school has similar effects to the tripartite system, and 
thus, among other things, cannot develop talent any further than 
grammar and modern schools. An earlier study by Holly seems to 
support this view, though he examined only the effect of stream- 
ing within a comprehensive school, and did not compare that 
school with grammar and modern schools (Holly, 1965). The 
academic differentiation which, according to the Benn and Simon 
surveys, most comprehensive schools practice, if to a diminishing 
extent, is thus characterized as defeating the educational object- 
ives of the reform (Benn and Simon, 1972). 

However, there are two assumptions here that need careful 
exiMnation. The first is that early selection does impede the 
development of talent, and the second that any flaws there may be 
in selection for different schools remain when children are 
streamed within a comprehensive school, 
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Early selection is often justified precisely on the grounds that it 
develops talent to the full. The idea is that children must be 
identified and given specialist and intensive training from a 
relatively early age if their abilities are not to be wasted. This 
view is put into practice in music education in the USSR and 
Japan; the USSR and some cities in the USA also select pro- 
mising mathematicians and others with what appear early on to 
be exceptional academic gifts and send them to special schools. 
There is, of course, more than a difference of degree between 
applying this argument to the education of the very few children 
with specific gifts, and applying it to the selection of 20 per cent 
or more who are above average general ability. USSR, USA and 
Japan today virtually take for granted the comprehensive organ- 
ization of primary and secondary schooling for all but a tiny 
minority of the most gifted (and the most disadvantaged). The 
early selection of a relatively broad band of above average general 
ability is probably more subject to error, and, if segregation of 
children of different abilities for different schooling is socially 
divisive, worse in this respect too. But, however valid this obser- 
vation, it does not follow that those of relatively high ability can 
look after themselves rather than requiring attention geared to 
their interests and abilities. Nor that they might not be ‘held 
back’ by pursuing the same curriculum at the same pace as less 
able children. 

The view that early selection impedes the development of 
talent is directed less at those of relatively high ability than at 
those whose ability cannot be identified early and emerges later — 
the so-called ‘late developers’. It is also reinforced by the belief 
that early selection is, at least in part, a ‘self-fulfilling prophecy’. 
This means that children who are picked out as better, are lifted 
by the fact and make an improvement, which will be sustained by 
future success, On the other hand, those who are rejected will 
lose heart and repeated failure will depress their performance 
consistently, Rosenthal’s experiment with deceiving teachers that 
some pupils in their classes had high marks in tests of general 
ability and attainment is often cited in support of this belief 
(Rosenthal and Jacobson, 1968). The pupils were given false 
scores and the ‘best’ scores reported to the teachers. After a 
period of months the experimenters tested all the children again 
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to discover that those with the imputed high scores had made 
more progress than other children. The conclusion was that 
teachers’ expectations of these pupils had been manifested in en- 
couragement and attention, which the pupils repaid with lifted — 
performances. 

However, the Rosenthal experiment is not necessarily applic- 
able to early selection, and more obviously relates to the advant- 
ages of encouraging children than it does to the consequences of 
rejecting those that seem to be of lower ability. What Rosenthal 
observed is a process that may go on within a school class, where 
the pupils constitute points of reference for each other. It may be 
that pupils in grammar and in modern schools respectively are 
not points of reference or comparison for each other, at least to 
the same extent as class mates. Whether the streams of a com- 
prehensive school are more like class mates in this respect is, of 
course, a moot point. It is also worth noting that Rosenthal’s 
observations are against the backcloth of a highly competitive 
culture, the American, rather than a setting more like Europe’s, 
where ‘success’ is less widely and deeply sought and therefore 
‘failure’ less poignant. 

There is a study by Douglas which seems at first sight to con- 
firm the application of Rosenthal’s self-fulfilling prophecy to 
streaming (Douglas, 1964). It was conducted in primary schools 
upon a group of children born at the same time, that Douglas has 
traced from infancy to early adulthood. In this instance, the group 
was given IQ tests at seven and then again at eleven, Douglas felt 
his findings demonstrated that while individual children in the 
top streams of the primary schools improved on average (a little, 
but enough to be significant statistically), those in lower streams 
deteriorated. However, Horobin and others have shown him to be 
in error (Horobin et al., 1967). The same result can be obtained 
by tracing the ‘change’ in individual scores in the reverse direc- 
tion, that is from eleven to seven: high stream children “improve 
and low stream children ‘deteriorate’ as they grow younger! This 
makes a nonsense of Douglas’ conclusions. They are an effect of 
his statistical techniques, not genuine. It is however, important to 
cite their unreliability since it is perhaps not as widely known as 
the study itself. 

Another piece of evidence cited against early selection, especi- 
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ally in the early 1960s in England, is more impressive. It is the 
successes that secondary modern schools had with the introduc- 
tion of O-level GCE (Pedley, 1963). This confirms that there are 
some pupils excluded by early selection who could have benefited 
from a more academic course. However, what O-level successes 
also show is that late developers are not completely suppressed 
by being sent to secondary modern school: the self-fulfilling 
prophecy may not operate. 

This brings us to the second assumption implicit in Ford’s 
conclusions from her comparison of comprehensive, modern and 
grammar schools: does early selection have flaws which even 
streamed comprehensive schools can lessen? If there is any 
educational merit in the recent moves towards multilateral 
schools in France and Belgium, and in experiments with the 
observation cycle in West Germany and the Netherlands, as well 
as in the great majority of interpretations of ‘comprehensive 
schooling’ in Britain, it must be at this point. 

Early selection for different schools has been criticized for the 
margin of error that attends it, and the difficulty of putting things 
right later by transferring children from one school to another. It 
was the usual practice in England and Wales after the war to 
encourage the transfer of pupils between grammar school and 
secondary modern school if they later proved unsuitable for the 
course to which they were allocated at eleven. In some authorities 
there was a ‘13-plus’ for late developers. If this arrangement had 
been used enough to remedy all the errors that selection at 11- 
plus entailed, at least 12 per cent of the joint grammar-modern 
intake would have exchanged courses (NFER, 1958). Nowhere 
near this number did so. In fact the introduction of O-level into 
secondary moderns is a sign of the failure of this transfer system. 
What militated against transfer between modern and grammar 
schools was the different content of the curricula in the parallel 
schools, There was also a social barrier, especially for those who 
faced the prospect of removal from the grammar school. Not 
least, there was an organizational barrier, between one school and 
another, between graduate staff and certificated staff. 4 

Inside a comprehensive school that practises streaming, even 
from its first year, there is more flexibility for transfer than between 
parallel schools, It is the same body of teachers who determine 
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where to place all the pupils, and control of transfer is likely 
to be in their hands to a greater degree, since the local authority is _ 
not involved and parents may well have less influence than over 
the transfer of pupils from one school to another. Whether the 
courses followed by different streams are as diverse as grammar 
and modern curricula depends very much on the individual 
school in England and Wales. In France and Belgium the nomi- 
nal differences between ‘sections’ or ‘sides’ may be greater, but 
the actual courses have a common core for up to four years and 
this is predictable from school to school as it is not in England. 

We can illustrate these propositions from two of the author's 
schools — Castle Town and Hinsley Mill (Bellaby, 1975). They 
started out as paired bilateral schools in the middle 1950s. Both 
had modern sides, but one had a grammar section, the other a 
technical section. The official intention was that pupils found to 
be in the wrong selective section a year or more after 11-plus, 
should be transferred to the other school. The provision of 
selective places in these two schools together was so generous in 
fact that they included most who would be in the top stream of 
a normal modern school along with the grammar school intake. 
Transfer took place very seldom, and then it was often to help 
each school’s discipline problems. However, both schools, especi- 
ally the technical/modern began to break down the distinction 
into sides and transfer pupils internally. This was helped by the 
fact that each had a relatively homogeneous staff. The gram- 
mar /modern had a high proportion of graduates, while the tech- 
nical/modern staff was predominantly certificated. Of course the 
same fact may well have hindered transfers between schools. 

By 1967 when the author observed them, each school was 
officially ‘comprehensive’. As the head of the former technical/ 
modern saw it, his school had grown into a comprehensive before 
it received the name. Not all would call it a full comprehensive, 
because it was streamed at entry into six ability streams taught by 
subject specialists, and two remedial classes. The other school 
had adopted a similar arrangement, indeed the top stream there 
wae developed into an express stream (taking O-level in four 
rather than five years). Yet the rate of transfer between streams, 
especially in the former technical/modern school, was high, at 
least by the standards of the former practice of transfer between 
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the two schools (or indeed between most grammar, technical and 
modern schools in the tripartite system). By the end of the third 
year, after which the original streams were modified to prepare 
for examination or terminal courses, 21-5 per cent of pupils in the 
former technical/modern and 16-5 per cent in the former gram- 
mar/modern had moved up at some point in their career; while 
5-8 per cent and 5-1 per cent respectively had moved down. In 
the technical/modern a further 4-1 per cent had been moved both 
up and down and come to rest in their original stream, while 1-7 
per cent of remedial children had been brought into the bottom 
ability stream. This means that about two thirds of pupils in the 
technical modern had stayed in the same stream and three quar- 
ters in the other school, far fewer than would have stayed put in 
grammar school or in secondary modern school. 

A consequence of this flexibility should be that those who 
develop late, for example who fail 11-plus and afterwards im- 
prove, have a better chance of entering university from a com- 
prehensive school than they have within a selective system. 
Neave’s survey of students who went to university from com- 
prehensive schools in 1968 shows this to be almost certainly the 
case (Neave, 1975a). No less than 15 per cent of the sample who 
went up from the longest-established comprehensives had failed 
11-plus, rather more than the proportion who would have been 
misplaced aged 11-plus had they attended a modern rather than a 
comprehensive school, and surely far more than would have been 
transferred to grammar school at thirteen. Indeed, as Neave 
points out, three quarters of comprehensives allowed open access 
to their sixth forms, which enabled those who had failed crucial 
O-levels or had started in the wrong stream to remedy this and 
perhaps catch up with those whose career had proceeded at 
grammar school pace. 

Another way of approaching the relative performance of com- 
prehensive schools and the tripartite system is through results in 
external examinations and the rate of staying on beyond the 
statutory leaving age. Of these the second is by far the more 
reliable basis for comparison. Examination results reflect not only 
the performance of those pupils who take GCE but also the 
Schools’ policies towards entering children for examinations, 
which can be highly varied. Further, GCE results reflect the 
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attainment of only a proportion of grammar school pupils, and a 
relatively low percentage of comprehensive pupils: they cannot 
measure a school’s performance over the whole range of its 
courses. 

The rate of staying on is not altogether independent of school 
policy. By the late 1950s grammar schools were viewing ‘early 
leaving’ (at fifteen) as incompatible with being a grammar school 
pupil. Since that time to stay beyond the leaving age has pro- 
gressively become the norm in all types of school rather than the 
exception, though the raising of the leaving age to sixteen in 1973 
(ROSLA) included within the compulsory ages the majority of 
those who would otherwise have stayed on voluntarily. 

Table 5.1 takes the last official figures before ROSLA. It 
combines the remaining ‘tripartite’ schools, as if they constituted 
a system covering about 50 per cent of secondary pupils, and 
compares the rates of staying on to various ages within them with 
the corresponding rates for comprehensive schools. The rates are 
not actual but estimated. Actual rates for the age groups in 
question at each point of leaving are not available, and so we have 
computed each on the base of those pupils in comprehensive and 
tripartite schools respectively who were fourteen at the same time 
(January 1973). 


Table 5.1 Estimated rates of staying on beyond leaving age (before 
ROSLA) in the ‘tripartite system’ and in comprehensive schools, 
England and Wales 


% leaving aged January 1973 


Sie oats ale et aaae lat EI 
15 (over SLA) 16 17 18+ 

Tripartite schools 39-6 329 184 51 

Comprehensive schools 37-0 313 156 46 


At a straight reading the table shows remarkably little difference 
between the two systems, though it gives the edge to the tripartite 
system at every age of leaving. The main problem in reading the 
taple straight is that the ‘tripartite system’ is not in fact sealed off 
from the comprehensive system. Grammar schools ‘coexist’ with 
comprehensives in many authorities, including schools supported 
by direct grants, which are in fact excluded from this table. 
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These grammar schools often, though not always ‘cream off’ 
children of the highest IQ within the catchment of the com- 
prehensives. It is these children, of course, who are most likely to 
stay on, especially to seventeen or eighteen, It is impossible to 
state the amount of creaming off for the country as a whole, but 
we can estimate its order of magnitude. In 1973 30 per cent of 
pupils aged fourteen in the ‘tripartite system’ were attending 
selective schools (grammar or rarely technical). Standards for 
entry to grammar school varied from authority to authority. If we 
were to take it that anyone of ‘above average ability’ could go to 
grammar school, this would be conventionally regarded as 18 per 


cent of the age group (all above one standard deviation from the 
= mean IQ). On that basis, in 1973 the tripartite system would 


have been receiving two thirds more pupils of above average 
ability than it was ‘entitled to’, while, presuming that its gain was 
a direct loss to comprehensive schools, the comprehensive system 
would have been receiving about a third of its ‘entitlement’. This 
would be an exaggeration, since the average admission rate to 
selective schools was nearer to 25 per cent of the age group before 
comprehensive reorganization was seriously underway. By such a 
standard each of the percentages in the table should be adjusted 
as follows: for the tripartite system reduce by one fifth, for the 
comprehensive system increase by one third. If such a speculation 
is valid, the comprehensive system would have a decisively higher 
tate of staying on at every age than the tripartite system: at age 
15, but over school leaving age (SLA) 49 per cent as opposed to 
32 per cent, at age 16 42 per cent as opposed to 26 per cent, at 
age 17 21 per cent as opposed to 16 per cent, and at age 18+ 6 
per cent as opposed to 4 per cent. Perhaps it would be better to 
leave the impression that, given that some creaming off does 
occur, the rates of staying on in comprehensive schools are far 


_ from discreditable. 


Since most of these practised streaming in some form, internal 
streaming must be less rigid than separating pupils into different 
schools by their ability. Even so streaming in a comprehensive 
can have varied effects on pupils’ aspirations, depending on hoz 
flexible it is. i 

Of the three highly comparable schools studied by this author, 
one kept a relatively high proportion of its pupils in the same 
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stream from entry (Castle Town), while the others promoted and 
demoted in quite large numbers and regularly. A greater empha- 
sis in lessons on ‘getting on with work’, and more criticism of 
standards of achievement went along with the more flexible 
streaming. This greater flexibility had two measurable effects on 
pupils’ aspirations: first, it meant that a somewhat higher per- 
centage of pupils in the bottom two of six streams in the two 
schools that were flexible, wished to stay after fifteen and also 
aspired to take external exams (GCE or CSE) than their counter- 
parts in the relatively inflexible school; secondly, it entailed a 
higher proportion in the two flexible schools who looked to some 
way out of taking employment offered in or near the town where 
they lived, in other words to marriage, the army or (occasionally) 
football or pop music. This is consistent with the theory that if 
you hold out hopes longer for pupils and encourage (or push) 
them to achieve more forcibly, you create higher aspirations, but 
also a tendency to opt out, perhaps in order to neutralize the sense 
of failure felt by some in any competition. 

Whether the abolition of streaming inside comprehensive 
schools will allow talent to develop further is debateable. There 
has been much research on the relative educational merits of 
mixed ability and streamed classes, especially in the United 
States and Sweden. A fairly up to date review of American tt 
search by one of its main practitioners, Passow, reveals dis- 
appointingly inconclusive results (Yates, 1968). Swedish research 
is a little more positive. For example, Carlsson found that, while 
by the end of the seventh grade (age fourteen) pupils following 
academic courses did better in streams than in mixed ability 
classes, by the end of the eighth grade there was little to choose 
between them, and throughout children in practical courses did 
better in mixed ability classes (cited in Yates, 1968). 

However, another Swedish study (by Rudberg) showed that the 
attitudes of children towards each other in mixed ability classes 
were more unfavourable than in ability streams (cited in Yate 
1968). As will be seen later, a study by Lacey in a grammar 
school that was not streamed in the first year suggests how Um 
favourable stereotypes might have emerged of some pupils among 
their peers and teachers (Lacey, 1970). This appears to have been 
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an informal process of ‘academic differentiation’, not dissimilar to 
that observed by Rosenthal. Thus the mix of abilities in one class 
does not necesarily prevent selection of a kind. 

Further, selection for different kinds of schools or courses is 
aimed at identifying ‘talent’ in strictly academic terms. If an 
informal process of differentiation takes its place — like an open 
contest — children may be able to trade on a variety of advant- 
ages, including the favour of teachers and fellow pupils. Aca- 
demic talent may thus become less decisive for success at school if 
the ‘mixed ability’ approach takes over. A long term trend of this 
kind attracted much criticism in American comment on the high 
school in the 1950s and ’60s. For example, Coleman believed that 
the high school had become the focus of ‘adolescent society’, with 
an emphasis on athletic prowess, good looks and charm and get- 
ting into the right circles, rather than academic success (Coleman, 
1961). His research (in ten schools) concentrated on students’ 
perceptions of school, and, since a discrepancy between the 
official (academic) culture of the school and its pupils’ informal 
culture is a common finding, he may have overstated the signifi- 
cance of the trend he found. But the fact remains that reforms 
originally aimed at altering the means by which academic goals 
are reached can have the effect of redefining the educational 
enterprise. 


(ii) Can academic differentiation be abolished? 

The move away from selective schools and ability grouping in 
Europe is significant; it is not a change in form that leaves the 
content untouched, a mere decanting of old wine into new bottles. 
At the same time, it would be mistaken to suppose that the present 
trend against academic differentiation will abolish this practice. 
Comprehensive schools and mixed ability groups at best put off 
the separation of pupils into different courses. Throughout most 
of Europe and in the USSR, entry to higher education is by 
selection or qualifications not the student’s free choice. Minimum 
qualifications are required, and even these may not guarantee a 
place. Other institutions of further education require qualifica- 
tions and favourable references from school, and so do employers. 
Confronted with the need to gain employment and knowing 
that the kind of further education or job they want requires 
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qualification in certain subjects, pupils will differentiate them- 
selves, even if teachers do not select or guide them. 

In the United States access to higher education is far more 
open than in Europe, and yet, as is well-documented by sociolo- 
gists, schools ‘cool-out’ the ambitions to go to college of those 
who might be academically unsuitable. ‘Cooling out’ happens at 
two levels. First many schools have a counselling service which 
periodically tests pupils’ vocational aptitudes and offers advice on 
the election of courses. Secondly, as their expectations start to 
form, pupils group themselves into college-goers and non-college- 
goers and their friendships help reinforce their expectations. 
Needless to say, we ought to add a third level, since what the 
counselling service and the pupils themselves know of their apti- 
tudes is largely a reflection of the way teachers have judged their 
performances in class and in written work, and the grades that 
have been awarded. 

Cooling out is an unintended consequence of the arrangement 
of American high schools. Many counsellors would disagree that 
they offer advice, let alone shape pupils’ choices for them. In 
California, Clark studied a school which epitomizes this approach 
(Clark, 1961). It was an ‘open-door’ to all who wished to gain 
access to university or liberal arts college, but had failed to do 50 
after senior high school. After two years of study there, students 
could pass on to higher education proper. However, during those 
two years the school deterred a large proportion of hitherto 
ambitious students from pursuing their original intentions. Coun- 
selling — ‘non-directive’ of course — was the principal instrument 
(see also Cicourel and Kitsuse, 1963). 

In England there is detailed documentation of how, in spite of 
mixed ability grouping in the first year of a grammar school 
teachers and boys in interplay sorted pupils out into the able and 
the less able. Lacey's study was conducted in a school which 
began streaming in the second year with a view eventually 1° 
putting some boys in for O-level GCE at fifteen, some at sixteen, 
and leaving the rest to gain lesser qualifications or quit schoo! 
with none at all. Clearly the informal academic differentiation of 
pupils in the first year anticipates streaming in the second. Nevet- 
theless, it is a consequence of mixed ability grouping that teachers 
did not intend, and so it bears comparison with the findings from 
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American comprehensive schools and the ‘open-door’ college 
(Lacey, 1970). 

It should not be supposed that counsellors and teachers set out 
to separate the sheep from the goats or even that they are hypo- 
crites. Another English study, this time in a comprehensive 
school, shows that a ‘progressive’ humanities department, teaching 
the sociology of the family to fourth year classes, felt that it 
should disregard the school’s streaming and teach the same mater- 
ial in the same way to all classes (Keddie, 1971). They gave all 
pupils cards with definitions of terms and facts on them, and 
conducted similar question and answer discussions in class. But 
an upper stream observed by Keddie played the game the 
teacher’s way by learning the cards and answering questions 
within the framework they provided. The lower stream she 
observed posed questions from their own experience of family life 
and arrangements, and the teacher responded by asserting the 
| definitions and facts on the cards and suppressing the ‘noise’ that 
pupils caused. In short, the teacher did not treat the upper and 
lower streams on equal terms. And the example contains a clue as 
to why he did not. He worked within a concept, rather a narrow 
one, of what was proper knowledge about his subject, the family. 

We can say that Keddie’s teacher ought to have listened to the 
lower stream’s questions, to have allowed them to talk about their 
own experiences and to have built his lesson around them. Ulti- 
mately, however, teaching and also research depend upon a con- 
cept of what is ‘proper knowledge’. That concept may be arbi- 
trary. But perpetual open-mindedness unfortunately amounts to 
empty-mindedness: there can be no enquiry without questions 
framed by a theory, and teachers deceive themselves if they think 
that they are not attempting to shape pupils’ minds, however 
gently. Those pupils who for any reason at all, whether native 
ability, the way they were brought up, or sheer cunning, learn to 
play the teacher’s game, are likely to get better grades or be 
advised to follow academic courses. Others will be judged less 
able and diverted to non-academic courses when the opportunity 
arises. 

This educational basis for academic differentiation is rein- 
forced by the links that pupils and their parents will forge 
between job-opportunities and their current school performance. 
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Thus it is common to find as did this writer, that by early 
adolescence boys and girls have formed quite ‘realistic’ concepts 
of their future occupations. As Ford points out, much research 
into choice of occupation by young adolescents has equated the 
low ambition of the less academically successful with their having 
failed 11-plus (Ford, 1969), However, in the three comprehensive 
schools I studied, much as in Ford’s one comprehensive school, 
pupils in the third year were likely to think they might get a job in 
management or become a professional by twenty-five if they were 
in the top streams, but the nearer they were to the bottom stream, 
the more likely they were to say that manual work (for boys) or a 
clerical job or just ‘housewife’ (for girls) was how they saw 
selves. Since there was a close correspondence between these 
expectations and whether or not they felt they would be taking O- 
level or CSE examinations and staying at school beyond fifteen, 
the then legal leaving age, it is clear that school performance 
plays a prominent part in the concept that children have in 
secondary school of their future careers. Contrary to popular 
imagination, young teenagers seldom think they will become foot- 
ballers, singers or models. Their more mundane ambitions arise 
from academic differentiation (whether formal or informal) and 
reinforce that process. 


The egalitarian argument 


We have spoken of ‘wastage of talent’ in educational terms. This 
waste is often represented as social in origin. It was well estab- 
lished by research in the period between the wars as well as after, 
that middle class children had more chance of getting into gram- 
mar school, of staying on at the legal leaving age and of going to 
university than working class children. The more prestigious the 
fathers’ occupation, and the higher his and/or his wife’s educa- 
tional level, the greater the likelihood that the child would suc- 
ceed in climbing the educational ladder. Being a girl, especially a 
working class girl made things more difficult still. After the wat 
places in grammar school and in university were increased, 

class differentials within the institutions persisted. Working class 
children, especially boys, had improved their grasp on grammat 
school places between the wars. After the war middle class 
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children took a more than proportionate share of the increase in 
grammar school places. Until the expansion of higher education 
in the 1960s, the ratio of workers’ children there to the children 
of middle class parents remained virtually unchanged over fifty 
years (Little and Westergaard, 1964). 

Of course what these observations conceal is the expansion of 
the middle classes and their changing complexion. The old 
middle class of small businessmen gave way to a bigger, mixed 
bag of professionals employed by the state or in industry, of 
administrators, managers and clerical workers. The tendency for 
this group once established to take more than their share of places: 
in schools and universities has been observed in USSR, in spite of 
a self-conscious attempt there to favour the children of workers. 
and peasants. It is also characteristic of the United States. Thus. 
two countries with comprehensive secondary schools, one with a 
socialist ideology, reveal the same pattern of class differentials in 
access to education as England, with its selective system. 

It would be surprising if the comprehensive reform in England 
had made it as likely that a labourer’s child would go to uni- 
versity as a doctor’s child. However, much of the literature gives 
the impression that it is selection per se that puts the working 
class children at a disadvantage. Thus it is common to find that 
when comprehensive schools stream their intake they inadvert- 
ently fill the top streams with middle class children and the 
bottom with sons and daughters of unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers (see Bellaby, 1975; Ford, 1969; Holly, 1965). Ford and 
Holly point out that this practice is not radically different from the 
old 11-plus (though as we have seen streaming usually allows 
movement from course to course more readily than does segrega- 
tion into separate schools). But it does not follow that streaming, 
(or 11-plus) puts working class boys and girls at more of a dis- 
advantage than open competition among children of all abilities. 
In short selection may not be the culprit at all. t 

As we saw, selection at 11-plus was criticized by psychologists 
for the margin of error it entailed and the fact that institutional 
barriers between schools made many errors irreversible. 11-plus 
was open to criticism from a more overtly ‘social’ stance by 
Sociologists and some government reports. The theme was the 
uneven distribution of opportunities for higher level education 
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among the social classes. There were two sets of findings. The 
first concerned the relatively low probability that an unskilled 
worker’s child would gain a place at grammar school. The second 
was the wastage of ability because of ‘early leaving’ from gram- 
mar schools, mainly workers’ children. The second finding has a 
different implication from the first. In the government report on 
Early Leaving measured ability is taken as given, and working 
class boys of ability are shown to leave earlier than their middle 
class counterparts (CACE, 1954). On the other hand, a careful 
comparative study of 11-plus selection in Middlesbrough and 
S.W. Hertfordshire by Floud, Halsey and Martin shows that able 
workers’ boys are as likely to get into grammar schools as able 
middle class boys (Floud et al., 1957). The authors showed that 
‘ability’ is unevenly distributed among social classes — a familiar 
finding, but suggest that ability depends upon the home back- 
ground of the child and the way this background interacts with 
the school, not entirely upon inheritance. 

Before the war it was commonly supposed that poor families 
were at a disadvantage for education because their home con- 
ditions were unhealthy and the income of their parents could not 
readily support the longer education at the grammar school. 
Much emphasis was placed on free or subsidized school meals, on 
free milk, on school health services — anything that could com- 
pensate for material deprivations at home. Floud found scope for 
further improvement here in Middlesbrough, but Hertfordshire 
suggested that the trend was towards higher incomes and better 
housing and standards of home hygiene and nutrition. What 
would now separate workers’ families from those of the middle 
classes was values, beliefs, rules of conduct, which would provide 
children with the base from which they might succeed at school. 
Floud also suggested that grammar schools had a middle class 
aura, which militated against working class boys. From all this it 
follows that inequalities of opportunity are not to be removed by 
the selection of children on ability at 11-plus. 

To some environmental theorists schooling seems inherently 
discriminatory: it always favours the child from a more favour- 
able environment, so that to extend schooling is to pour good 
money after bad. Others pin their faith on ‘compensatory’ educa- 
tion, for example nursery schools in deprived urban areas, since 
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they believe that equality of opportunity depends on large scale 
social engineering through the school. From this position com- 
prehensive schooling is a form of compensatory education. 

Neave has attempted to show that comprehensive schools in 
England and Wales may have already improved the chances of 
working class children to enter university (Neave, 1975). In his 
sample of undergraduates from comprehensive schools who 
entered university in 1968, he found that there was a higher per- 
centage (38 per cent) from working class backgrounds than in the 
student body as a whole (28 per cent). Unfortunately, perhaps 
because of the small budget on which so much research on Eng- 
lish comprehensives has been conducted, Neave lacked adequate 
control groups. In particular, he did not know the class composi- 
tion by 11-plus results of the total intake of the comprehensive 
schools from which his university sample had sprung. As a result 
it is impossible to be certain whether the relatively large pro- 
portion of working class students among the sample reflects a 
particularly small percentage of 11-plus successes of middle class 
origin entering comprehensive schools, or instead the special 
opportunities and encouragement that the schools might give to 
working class pupils. Neave notes that a particularly high pro- 
portion of 11-plus failures who went on to university were work- 
ing class (44 per cent). It is very probable that they would not 
have had this chance had they gone to a modern school; on the 
other hand, nor would the middle class 11-plus failures. In spite 
of Neave’s argument that being middle class does not favour the 
progress of a child within a comprehensive school, it is clear that 
more of the middle class children who failed 11-plus fought their 
way through to university than of their counterparts who were 
working class. For what it is worth, there is even evidence in his 
tables that allows a contrary interpretation, for many of the ex- 
comprehensive school undergraduates came from LEAs that had 
abolished 11-plus, and yet the class-composition of this group 
was precisely similar to that of the 11-plus successes. Thus 
Neave’s findings on the class background of his sample are in- 
conclusive. 

If we are to go beyond this impasse, more than a generous 
research budget is needed. We have to theorize the conditions in 
which comprehensive schools might improve the chances of 
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working class children entering university, and be prepared to test 
our theory at its critical points. 

The least plausible beginning is to assume that ‘comprehensive 
schools’ form a homogeneous class distinct from grammar and 
modern schools; that they have ‘goals’ all their own, which are 
followed by all their members. Yet several commentators, in- 
cluding Neave, come perilously close to this position, Thus 
Neave sees length of establishment as a more or less adequate 
criterion of comprehensiveness. He calls recently reorganized 
schools ‘crypto-grammar’, but it is not unlikely that earlier 
schools might be characterized as ‘crypto-secondary-modern’, 
operating within an environment still dominated by academic 
achievements. Clearly how schools operate depends in a complex 
way upon the definitions (often competing) of staff with varied 
training and experience, the strategy of the head, and the ex- 
pectations of the ‘public’ and education authorities. Even if these 
concur, there is yet scope for pupils to define the school in differ- 
ent ways depending on their concept of their future in the labour 
market. 

The absence of a clearly defined entity ‘comprehensive school- 
ing’ is one problem, another is that no school can be completely 
independent of the wider society, far less shape society as it wills. 
The inequalities that lead middle class children to do better at 
school than working class children are not produced by the school 
alone; they are embedded in capitalist relations of production. If 
the prime function of schooling in capitalism is to sort out chil- 
dren by their personal characteristics and to inculcate attitudes 
and behaviour that will ensure that they accept their roles in the 
production system, we must expect middle class children, already 
prepared by their parents, to receive preference for positions re- 
quiring ‘leadership’ and ‘dependability’, and we should not be 
surprised to find different treatment meted out to those chosen 
than to those who are rejected for these roles. Even if there is a 
measure of social mobility, that is even if a proportion of working 
class children enter white collar and professional tracks in school, 
the basic relation of education to capitalism is unaltered, since 
these children will be socialized out of their class background and 
into their future status. Of far more significance would be 4 
school regime that worked counter to both middle class and work- 
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ing class background, for this could drive a progressive wedge 
between schooling and capitalism. Needless to say the impact of 
a school like this on university entrance would depend on there 
being a similar contradiction between higher education and 
capitalism; otherwise the outflow from the school to university 
might be reduced to zero! 

It is not impossible for a school to develop in the way we have 
indicated, and the scope for a comprehensive school of mixed 
class composition to do so is plainly greater than for a more 
middle class grammar school or more working class secondary 
modern. It is difficult: the author’s three schools adopted regimes 
in class that differentiated between the top stream of potential 
sixth formers and university entrants, and the lower streams, 
many of whom were destined to leave early and go into factory or 
routine office work. I observed the top and the fifth of six streams 
in the third year in each of the schools for a week’s lessons apiece. 
‘The upper stream was more likely to be involved in discussion by 
the teacher, was given more homework and classwork that de- 
manded self-direction, and was also censured when it failed to 
behave or complete work ‘responsibly’. The lower stream was the 
target of efforts, not always successful, to prevent movement 
about the room, to suppress noise and to keep up application to 
routine tasks, such as copying maps. There was a more than acci- 
dental resemblance between the classroom setting and the large 
factory or open plan office. Ironically, it was the ex-grammar 
school (Castle Town) that differentiated least between the two 
streams, by being relatively permissive to both, The school which 
tried hardest to be progressive (Cross Street), had a regime, 
especially with the lower stream, which was widely at variance 
with that advocated by the head and the staff committee on re- 
wards and punishments, and was most punitive of all. If such 
practices are widespread, it is hard to see in what important sense 
comprehensive schools do anything but reinforce the inequalities 
that exist in capitalist society. The same conclusion must apply 
even if, as is by no means established, a slightly higher proportion 
of working class children are in higher streams and pass through 
the sixth form and into university from comprehensives than do 
so from selective schools. 
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The communitarian argument 


(i) The mixture of social differences 


‘Social integration’ was a self-conscious purpose of most of the 
early comprehensive schools in England and remains a goal 
within the reorganized comprehensive system today. However, in 
the earlier schools, at least up to the middle to late 1960s, the 
instrument that was expected to further social integration was the 
house or house group. This was a vertical division within the 
school which co-existed with the normal horizontal divisions be- 
tween age groups and between streams or bands of ability within 
age groups. 

Ford’s comprehensive school had a house system which in- 
corporated each child into a registration group of about thirty 
pupils of the same age but differing ability (Ford, 1969). As we 
have seen the same children were streamed for lessons. In re- 
sponse to Ford’s questions about their best friends, the vast 
majority named class mates not members of the same house 
registration group, and few could recall their friends’ houses. 
From this it would appear that house groups set, as it were, at 90 
degrees to the principal basis of differentiation by age and ability 
in the school, had little social significance for pupils. 

Ford also points out that children might form friendships on 
two social bases, one their class of origin, the other aspirations (to 
stay at school or leave, for future status) that they shared. In the 
comprehensive school, in contrast to the grammar school, friend- 
ships tended to form by class background rather than common 
aspirations. Ironically the grammar school did a better job of 
mixing the social classes than did the comprehensive school, 
though of course friendships were differentiated on a social basis, 
what we might call future social class. It may be added that in 
spite of each school’s co-educational teaching, friendships, like 
aspirations, were sharply separated between girls and boys. 

It must be said that Ford’s findings may not be typical of 
comprehensive schools. The three that this author studied in 
detail were all slightly more ‘modern’ in that they did not have of 
had abandoned experiments with a house system. The taught 
form and the registration group were identical. However, all three 
schools were streamed and friendships were closely allied to both 
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stream and sex, as in Ford’s school. The principal difference is 
that in all three aspiration for the future was a far more signifi- 
cant factor in friendship than class of origin. Indeed in one 
school, social class had no overall impact on choice of friends, 
perhaps because this school was predominantly working class in 
composition, and there was no marked tendency for the middle 
class pupils to monopolize the top streams as at the other schools. 
In all three schools boys and girls who wanted to stay on and who 
aspired to professional or managerial careers tended to choose 
each other, even if they were in different forms. It was only in the 
most working class school that children in the same stream mixed 
indifferently with others of the same and different social aspira- 
tions. This may possibly have been due to treating each form as a 
‘tutor group’ welded together by the same teacher over its period 
in the school and sharing a number of extra-curricular activities 
in common as well as lessons. Whether Ford’s finding or this 
writer’s is the more typical does not alter the generalization that 
friendships in comprehensives do tend to form around class, 
whether class of origin or anticipated future class (see also 
Eggleston, 1974). 

Social forces, such as class and aspirations and sex, seem too 
powerful to be offset by such devices as house groups or co-educa- 
tion so far as choice of best friends is concerned. However, it has 
been argued, with some justification, that teaching boys and girls 
together helps to make them more comprehensible to each other 
and Jess ill at ease in each other’s presence. If comprehensive 
schools revert to mixed ability grouping on a large scale, classes, 
both of origin and aspiration, may be mixed together to a greater 
extent than was the case in the schools studied by Ford and this 
writer. This may not promote ‘mixed’ friendships any more than 
coeducation induces boys and girls of the same age to choose each 
other as ‘best friends’ rather than pick others of the opposite sex a 
little younger or older as ‘girlfriends’ or ‘boyfriends’. But that is 
arguably different from creating some sense of community among 
people with social differences. 
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(ii) Stereotypes as barriers to communication 


One indicator of the creation of such ‘community’ would be the 
reduction of such hostile stereotypes as social classes (or racial 
groups) might have of each other. 

A study by Himmelweit and others suggested in the early 
1950s that while grammar school pupils viewed society as a 
ladder up which anyone could climb, modern school pupils saw it 
as two classes polarized against each other (Himmelweit et al, 
1952). An early study of a comprehensive school by Miller indi- 
cated that such characteristic differences in the outlook of middle 
and working class people might be narrowed by their being taught 
in a common school. Miller clearly envisaged the reduction of 
class conflict (Miller, 1961). Comprehensive schools are thus 
expected to inculcate the grammar school and middle class view 
of society as a ladder rather than two camps opposed to each 
other. Ford took up this idea and gathered from pupils in her 
different schools the various images of society that they enter- 
tained (Ford, 1969). Her model of different images was fourfold. 
She distinguished on the one hand dichotomous (or two class) 
images from hierarchical (or ladder) images, and on the other 
hand, those images which legitimated the perceived state of 
affairs from those which attacked it as illegitimate. 

Whatever the school, middle class pupils are more likely to 
choose the hierarchy image and working class pupils the dicho- 
tomy image; further, girls favour the ladder model more than do 
boys. If we confine attention to boys in comparing the schools, it 
appears that grammar school boys are more likely to accept oF 
legitimate the class structure as they see it than are boys in the 
secondary modern, and that while boys in the B to D streams of 
the comprehensive resemble the modern school boys in this re- 
spect, those in the A stream are only a little more like the gram- 
mar school boys. The ladder image is preferred to the two-class 
mode by grammar school boys and A stream comprehensive boys 
in about equal proportions (two thirds to one third), while the 
boys in the secondary modern and in the B to D streams of the 
comprehensive closely resemble each other in being divided 
50/50 between the two images. 

Thus, once again Ford’s comprehensive school shatters an 
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expectation formed by the advocates of comprehensive schooling. 
Her suggestion that streaming in the comprehensive operates in 
this respect much like the division between the grammar and the 
modern school seems inescapable. However, it does not follow 
from this that the abolition of streaming will necessarily make 
everyone adopt a ‘ladder’ view of the class structure. This would 
demand a radical change in the English cultural tradition, which 
the politics of the 1970s suggest is unrealistic. Since the 1950s 
and early 1960s era of centre politics in which the function of 
comprehensive schooling as a mixer of classes and healer of social 
divisions was conceived, class divisions in industry and between 
political parties have sharpened. Indeed dichotomy models seem 
to have been espoused on both sides. Since these more or less 
correspond to reality as we have depicted it, it would be strange 
indeed to conclude this section by agreeing with the comprehen- 
sive reformers who wish to see children adopting ladder (or 
American style ‘contest’) imagery of the social structure. 
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6 


Conclusion 


‘Comprehensive schooling’ has proved difficult to define. In Eng- 
land it is usually taken to mean educating all children of second- 
ary school age in an area in one school. This may involve ex- 
posing pupils of different backgrounds and abilities to each other 
(as in thinly populated areas), or it may lead to a ‘one-class’ 
school that reflects the predominantly middle class or working 
class composition of its catchment. 

Another feature of ‘comprehensive schooling’ is that it delays 
the separation of pupils into different courses. Some Western 
European countries have, at some stage in their reform of select- 
ive schools, introduced a common core of studies in the first few 
years of the selective schools, in order that pupils might be re- 
assessed and transferred late to the school that fits their abilities. 
If we hesitate to call this reform ‘comprehensive’, we might pause 
about a common school that is divided into sections (a ‘multi- 
lateral’ like the French CES), and even more so about an English 
comprehensive that is so streamed, banded or setted in the early 
years that pupils may be taking quite dissimilar courses. 

However, the organizational form of a school does not guaran- 
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tee the content of the education it offers. This depends upon how 
teachers — and also parents and pupils — define the educational 
process, and which definition (if any) prevails. Because reorgani- 
zation has meant the enforced co-operation of teachers with 
different training and experience, and because influential parents 
have often demanded ‘academic’ schooling for their children, the 
comprehensive school has sometimes become a battleground of 
competing interests. Even if the parties agree, they are under 
constraint to introduce ‘academic differentiation’ within the com- 
prehensive school. When it is in equilibrium with capitalist re- 
lations of production, the school helps reproduce the social con- 
ditions for continued economic activity — that is, it sorts pupils 
and prepares them to accept their future work roles. Even in 
mixed ability classes, individuals are likely to be treated differ- 
ently: to have much or little expected of them, to be encouraged 
or repressed. 

Does this make the educational, egalitarian and communitarian 
aims of the advocates of comprehensive schooling into empty 
dreams? The answer to this question must be complex. There 
seems sound evidence that comprehensive schools permit the 
identification of ‘late developers’ and their allocation, however 
late, to courses that fit their abilities. This is true even of 
streamed comprehensives. On the other hand, it is a mistake to 
suppose that schooling alone can repair the inequalities, the re- 
pression and the alienation which are inherent in capitalist re- 
lations of production. 

Schooling has relative autonomy within capitalism. It may con- 
tradict the logic of capital accumulation. Usually this is because 
schooling is slow to adjust, as indeed are all institutions. In 
education, this lag is most obvious in the supply of technical skills 
to the labour market. Again and again, schooling either under or 
over produces, or fails to give relevant training. In principle, 
schooling can advance ahead of capital accumulation. Should it 
do so, the contradiction is heightened. If schooling promises 
equality that is manifestly withheld by relations of production, it 
can promote political action by those who are disadvantaged. An 
example may be that liberal education and steps towards the 
desegregation of high schools in the United States, helped feed 
the Black Civil Rights Movement. However, the threads linking 
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educational change and social revolution are easily broken. This 
is clear from the backlash that followed, in which educationists 
justified racial inequality by claiming that it was founded on 
differences in IQ which were genetic. So is the class struggle 
fought within education, as it is in production and in politics. 

In England, comprehensivization has become an important 
political issue, at all levels, from Parliament to the grass roots. 
Many educationists see politics as an intrusion — at best a neces- 
sary evil to provide the will and resources to modify existing 
institutions. However, whether or not educational reform enters 
the legitimate political arena, it is likely to precipitate conflicts of 
interest and value among teachers and others directly involved. 
We have argued that not only the legitimate politics of the com- 
prehensive reform, but also the debates in educational circles are 
rooted in changing class relations. The first pressure for reform 
(in the late 1950s and early 1960s) expressed the dilemma posed 
for the ever-expanding lower and middle echelons of the ‘new 
middle classes’, by narrow access to educational qualifications in 
the selective school system. The hardening of party political posi- 
tions in the middle 1960s and especially at local government 
level, may have reflected a new alignment in the debate — this 
time between the working class and the middle class. The in- 
tensity of the struggle was reflected not so much in national as in 
local politics. The national leadership of the Conservative Party 
resisted constant pressure from its rank and file to take issue with 
the abolition of 11-plus and the erosion of the grammar schools 
because opinion polls and party intelligence indicated wide popu- 
lar support for Labour’s policy on secondary education. The main 
battles were fought locally between Party groups on the Councils, 
between pressure groups of teachers and of parents. Which party 
controlled a particular local education authority was crucial to the 
progress it made with preparing and implementing plans for 
comprehensive schooling. During the 1960s the fortunes of the 
parties in local government fluctuated, so much so that few re- 
mained in the hands of the same Party throughout the decade. In 
the crucial period of a year or two after the issue of the Minister- 
ial Circular 10/65, Labour control made a rapid start with com- 
prehensivization probable, while Conservative control made de- 
lay, over a prolonged period, equally probable. Party control at 
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this time strongly reflected the class composition of the local 
electorate, While class composition did not prevent many authori- 
ties from reverting to the other party at subsequent elections, it 
did seem to impede a complete reversal of educational policy. 

However, the relationship between the strength in numbers of 
the local working class and the local education authority’s pro- 
gress with reform may not be so simple as this implies. A dozen 
solidly Labour and strongly working class authorities were slow 
to comprehensivize. We have proposed the tentative hypothesis 
that they represent the lack of education-consciousness character- 
istic of much of the so-called ‘traditional’ working class: it is not 
accidental that all but two are Northern industrial towns, and that 
one of the others is the most working class of all London boroughs 
(Newham). Conversely, pressure for comprehensive reform may 
have come from the more consumption-conscious ‘affluent’ 
workers, who, we suggest might see in education not an oppor- 
tunity for individual advancement, but rather a service (or com- 
modity) that all have the right to enjoy without status distinction. 

In the 1970s reorganization has continued, and even now it is 
incomplete. From the Ford strike of 1969 to the miners’ strike 
that brought down the Conservative government in 1974, conflict 
in industry was at the centre of the political arena, with the 
government increasingly implicated. It is only the mutual in- 
volvement of unions and government in the politics of the social 
contract that holds at bay a repetition of this situation. Com- 
prehensive reform has slipped out of the public eye. For the most 
part, the Conservative Party has capitulated. The struggle has 
moved within the schools, and concerns their internal organiza- 
tion, the curriculum and methods of teaching and of social con- 
trol. However progressive values like the playing down of assess- 
ment and selection and the celebration of choice and variety, the 
deprecation of streaming and the advocacy of mixed ability 
grouping can be a mask for practices of a quite contrary nature. It 
is possible that England is drifting towards a redefinition of the 
educational enterprise in terms of ‘contest mobility’; if so this 
will move English education nearer to the American model with- 
out altering the fundamental relationship between schooling and 
society, or the inequalities on which that relationship hinges. 

At the time of writing, the Labour Government is preoccupied 
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with persuading and, if necessary, forcing recalcitrant LEAs to 
adopt comprehensive schools. Their efforts may increase per- 
manently the control that central government has over local 
education. There is wide diversity in LEA schemes for reorgani- 
zation and among individual comprehensive schools. Central con- 
trol alone can reduce this and lead to the uniformity which 
characterizes Sweden and France. 

However, it is arguable that only people who confine the term 
‘comprehensive schooling’ to the common school, can welcome 
the imposition of uniformity from the centre. Many who believe 
that the comprehensive school should be the focus of the particu- 
lar aspirations of the local community it serves, claim that control 
must be devolved to its teachers, pupils and parents. Whether 
local or central control could advance equality further is less easy 
to determine. We have suggested that schooling will have an 
impact on inequality only by divorcing itself from the demands of 
capitalism: its content must not be Utopian, however, and 
neither ‘middle class’ nor ‘working class’, but instead develop all 
talents to the highest degree, and provide its pupils with the 
means to analyse capitalist society and their situation within it. 
Since the state ultimately serves the interests of capital, centrali- 
zation should be resisted. On the other hand, the involvement of 
parents, pupils and teachers in defining the aims and content of 
education does not guarantee radical schooling. The development 
of comprehensive schooling must be guided by a theory of educa- 
tional change, which people involved in the struggle to overcome 
inequality and divisiveness within society must modify as experi- 
ence demands, From an academic point of view, research is sadly 
lacking in English comprehensive schooling. Its absence is im- 
portant, but less so than that of a theory of how the comprehen- 
sive reform has emerged and where it might evolve. 
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